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BY H. A. I. 
‘¢ At evening time there shall be light.’? 


I was just eighteen, and life until now had { absorbed as I was in my own grief, I noticed 
been one long summer day, with scarce a cloud, { the tone of deep sorrow in my father’s voice, 
light as the passing zephyr, to mar its bright-} while another thought of bitterness passed 
ness The only child of an indulgent father, } through my heart as I mentally exclaimed, 
Thad grown to womanhood in an atmosphere} “‘more sorrow for my poor heart!” But I 
of love and tenderness; although I never knew ; said nothing; and then he told me that he was 
a mother’s love, I never felt her loss. But on{ bankrupt; all that he possessed would barely 
that day a cloud, heavy and dark, had fallen { satisfy his creditors. He had been struggling 
upon me; thoughts of bitterness filled my i against this tide of misfortune for some time, 
heart as I rapidly paced the elegant parlors, ; but without avail, and now, all was swept 
from whence, a few hours before, the form of 3 away. ‘For his own sake,” he told me, ‘this 
him upon whom I had lavished the wealth of ; was nothing,” but for me, his cherished child, 
my soul’s love, had departed forever. Tothink {he grieved. I loved my father deeply, and 
that he should be so base! Gradually had my ; with my usual impulsiveness I told him I did 
eyes been opened to see his real character, but 5 not care, and throwing my arms around his 
Thad clung to my idol until it was shivered ; neck, exclaimed, 
to atoms; my own hand crushed ‘ resolutely, ‘*You are left to me, dearest father, and 1. 
but its fragments fell within ana lacerated my § care not for all the world beside !’’ 
heart. ‘¢My own daughter!” and my father folded’ 

For lung hours I had been occupied thus, } me close in his arms, while he whispered words 
when wearied at length with the storm of pas-} of consolation and resignation, which fell: 
sion that was raging in my breast, I threw } almost unheeded upon my heart; for, although 
myself upon a sofa, and with hands clasped ; outwardly calm, my spirit was full of wretch- 
tightly upon my burning brow, I laid commu- ; edness, rebellion, and passion. My father was 
ning with my own stricken, yet rebellious spirit, | a Christian, his life was a constant exemplifica- 
until I was roused by a hand laid gently upon $ tion of the truths which he, from my earliest 
my head days, had sought to instill into my heart; but 

“T have been looking for you, daughter; } hitherto they had only fallen upon fallow 
are you not well?” ground, I wondered not to see him so calm, 

“T am perfectly well, father dear,” said I, so cheerful, in this hour of darkness.. How 
rising, I did not think it was so late, and I } the contrast between his cheerful and resigned 
spoke with @ calmness that surprised myself, } spirit, and mine, so full of. bitterness, struck 
for I could not bear that other eyes than my? me, but the contrast only made me more 
own should see my misery. ; wretched. 

“T have sad news to tell you, darling,” and; ‘* Come, Eldridge, love, and sing my favorite 
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anthem, it will soothe us both,” said my father, 
rising and opening the piano. 

‘*«‘To ask me to sing when my very soul was 
erushed within me!” but hushing its bitter 
sries, I took my seat and sang, 

““ Cume, ye disconsolate,’where’er ye languish, 

Come to the shrine of God, fervently kneel ; 

Bring here your wounded hearts, here tell your an- 
guish ; 

Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. 

“ Joy to the comfortless, light to the straying ; 

Hope to the penitent, fadeless and pure, 

Here speaks the comforter, tenderly saying, 

Earth hath no sorrow that heayen cannot cure.” 


NN tee 


But as I wandered over the house that day, 
I will not deny that feelings of regret stole 
over me, My home was elegant and beautiful, 
every desire of my heart had been gratified by 
a loving father, and a passion for the beautiful 
had led me to the purchase of everything I 
fancied; and with statues, pictures, birds, and 
flowers, rare and beautiful, I had filled the 
house, andI lovedthem. A pang shot through 
my heart as my eyes rested upon these special 
{ favorites. But no expression of regret fell 
from my lips. 
In a week all was sold, and we left forever 
the home ef my childhood, and turning our 





Silently I arose, and kissing my father good- § faces westward, my father and I, we began our 
night, hurried to my own room, unable any j journey to a far country, to seek among its 
longer to control my pent-up feelings, and 2 beautiful wilds a home. 
throwing myself upon the floor, the fountains) We traveled by water principally; this was 
of tears were broken up, and tempest like was § my request, and absorbed by the beauties of 
the gush of sorrow that then broke forth; ? nature and the novelty of my position, I almost 
long, long I laid there, my whole frame con- 2 lost sight of the fact that I was a homeless 
vulsed with sobs and grief, all the more violent ) wanderer. There were few passengers on the 
trom being so long pent up. But at length I$ boat, and I made none of those pleasant ac- 
crew calm; the baptism of tears had relieved quaintances which so frequently enliven a long 
my surcharged heart, and the poignancy of its ?journey.. The only person who attracted my 
agony had passed away. I took my seat at) attention at all was a young man, whose con- 
the window, and raising the sash, looked out $ stant employment seemed writing and dream- 
into the night. It was a lovely night, calm, , ing. Very quiet, very thoughtful, and some- 
clear, and flooded with moonlight; and as I 2 times very sad, he was an object of curiosity 
gazed into the mild face of the heavens, acalm )to me. One evening after he had left his seat, 


I took it. A slip of paper lying upon the floor 


also stole over me; all feelings of bitterness 
and rebellion against God passed away; the ; arrested my attention, and picking it up I read, 


holy eyes of the stars seemed to rebuke me? before I thought of any impropriety in doing 
for my sinfulness; almost unconsciously I / 80, the following, which seemed to be a written 
knelt before the window, and with my face ) expression of his thoughts: 

turned upward gazing into the heavens, poured$ ‘‘I am twenty-one today. Hitherto my life 
out my soul in prayer; such a prayer as I had ¢ has been one scene of struggle with poverty 
never breathed before. Long I knelt there, and sorrow. It is well it has been thus. It 
my heart continuing her fervent supplications 5 has taught me the hollowness of earthly things, 


after my lips ceased to move; and as I knelt while it has brought into exercise those facul- 


a new spirit seemed formed within me. Earthly : 
hope had fled, but in her place a heavenly 2 lain dormant. 
spirit had come. Resignation, with her glorious } what from earliest youth I coveted, an educa- 
attendant, Faith, took up her abode in my 3 tion, I now desire to devote my future life to 
heart: and gathering the fragments of my ¢ the benefit of my fellow men and the glory of 
But I stand in doubt, I know not 


ties of my soul which might otherwise have 
1 have succeeded in obtaining 


idol, I buried them in a deep grave, and from ) my God. 
the tears which fell upon it all bitterness was ) what course to pursue 
taken away. Calmly I laid myself down to} Takinga pencil from my pocket, and scarcely 
sleep as the clock struck the hour of three. } thinking of what I was doing, I wrote be- 
When I awoke in the morning the same feel- ? neath, 
ing of peace filled my soul. I seemed moving ) ““Go ye into all the world and preach the 
in a dark place, yet a halo of glorious light § gospel to every creature.” ‘The harvest truly 
surrounded me. At breakfast I met my father, } is great, but the laborers are few. Pray ye 
whose countenance wasserene. He was pleased } therefore the Lord of the harvest that he 
to see me looking so cheerful, and we conversed ) would send forth laborers unto his harvest.’ , 
over our affairs, laying“our plans for the future 5 And placing the paper upon the seat, I went 
without one expression of egret over our loss. / to my state-room and thought over the incident 
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All men were not alike base. I was begin- : oh, how I longed for the lowly log cabin and 
ning to think that they were; but here was the society of my loving father. I had now to 
one, young as he was, whose soul was filled ; meet what never could have reached me there, 
with loftiest aspirations. I did not know : the impertinence of those baser minds that see 
whether the paper fell into his hands or not, 3 no merit save in wealth, and whose friendship 
and soon the incident passed from my mind. ; never extends beyond their own circle. But 

We reached our destination, and ere long ; still I found some warm hearts and true, and 
were settled in a lovely spot, not far from a $ for those, whose friendship cheered my darkest 
flourishing town. And now life began in earn-{ hours, I keep a green spot in my heart) 
est. I had only lived in dreams; but now, as § } Friends of childhood are dear friends, who 
I looked upon the bare floors and uncouth $ 5 shared our joys and made our pleasures doubly 
walls of our log cabin, and performed the ; pleasant with their smiles, are also dear; but 
household duties so new, and, I must confess, § $ $friends of misfortune, who clung to us when 
so disagreeable to me, I felt that life would be § the storms of adversity shook our hearts, oh, 
only a stern reality. Visions of my own beau- } these are doubly dear. 
tiful home often arose before me, and many a> I had been a resident in the family of Col. 
sigh was wafted for its ease and elegance. But; Clinton about two months, when one of the 
resolutely I turned from these pictures. My ¢ children told me that her cousin, Edgar Jami- 
father’s society cheered and soothed me, and ; son, was coming to spend a few weeks with 
in ministering to his comfort I found peace, 3 them. I had frequently heard the children 
and a degree of happiness. I also found that > > 3 speak of Cousin Edgar. I learned that he was 
in the valley of adversity the most fragrant }a minister; they were all very much attached 
‘flowers of life are placed. ¢to him; with Ellen Clinton he seemed to be a 

Here, all the energies of my nature were 3 special favorite. 
called forth; here, I learned lessons of sub-? ‘He is not our own cousin, but we all think 
mission and confidence in Him who meteth (as much of him as if he were; brother Charlie 
unto us our lot. My spirit grew strong within $ became acquainted with him at college, and 
me; I was made better and holier by the bap- $ then they discovered that they were slightly 
tism of sorrow through which I had passed. } related, and they became great friends. Charlie 
Thus two years glided away, years that left > says it is a shame for such a fine fellow to bury 
nobler records upon the calendar of my life } himself in the ministry; I was afraid of him 
than any previous ones, when another sorrow fell } when he first came, but he is so good, so plea- 
upon me; my father was taken to the heavenly | sant, we all love him, and I believe,” she added, 


home he had so loved to think and speak of, ; speaking lower, ‘that sister Julia really loves 
5 


and I was left olene, alone! Oh, who can tell § him.” 
the feeling of utter desolation that took pos-$ I scarcely noticed the remarks of the chil- 
session of me. Ye who are surrounded by dren, but when he came, and I saw him, I did 
friends, who dwell at home, forget not the } not wonder that the children were attracted by 
stranger; cherish the lone one upon whose? his gentle and winning manner. He was not 
weary heart your words may fall like evening { handsome, nor at all striking in appearance, 
dew upon the drooping flowers, or, should they § but his eyes, and his smile, these were his 
be words of unkindness, may sink them still $ charm; few indeed could resist their magic in- 
lower beneath the weight of burdens already $ fluence. To me he looked strangely familiar, 
too heavy to be borne. yet I could not account for the impression. I 
Faith for a time wavered, and the old feeling $ soon also saw that Julia Clinton loved him. 
of rebellion stole into my heart; but this was I wondered much at this, for hers was a nature 
only for a season. Though she bent beneath 3 essentially different. She was considered a 
the blow, and for a time lay fluttering upon 3 beauty, and she was really beautiful; sunny 
the earth, she spread once more her heavenly ; ringlets shaded a face of exquisite fairness, in 
wings, and raised my drooping spirit, and ten- 5 which the lily and rose blended; her eyes of 
derly bore it to Him who bindeth up the broken § brightest azure seemed to look from a soul of 
hearted. Once more I sought the circles of } purity and love, but, alas, it was only a 
wealth and fashion, but not as formerly, a} mockery! Perfectly heartless, as a successful 
petted child, but an orphan in search of a live- 3 coquette always must be, her chief ambitiou 
lihood. I became a governess in a family of } was to shine. Every female of her own age 
great wealth. How congenial to me was the ; was a rival. I often wondered that she should 
air of refinement and elegance once more, yet ; consider me in this light, poor and unknown 
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as I was, and possessed of none of those attrac- c holding in my hand dropped to the floor, and 
tions which please the general eye. And she { it was with difficulty I could keep myself from 
was seeking to win the love of Edgar Jamison. { falling. I suppose I must have looked strangely, 
How sad the thought made me—why I could { for ina moment Julia and Mr. Jamison were 
not tell. I felt she was not worthy of him. at my side. 

One evening we were sitting in the parlor; g “Are you ill, Miss Maure ?” and the tone of 
Julia was looking more than usually charming. § concern in Edgar Jamison’s voice thrilled me 
She was exerting to the utmost all her powers § with a new joy. 
of fascination upon her companion, Edgar “‘T am better now,” said I, rising. 
Jamison. He was soon to leave, and she had § walk out on the balcony.” 
not yet succeeded in bringing him to her feet. The reader may imagine the feelings that 
I was sitting by the window, partially con- { moved me as I stood with my hand pressed on 
cealed by the curtains, apparently absorbed in ; my beating heart, eager to hear the end of the 
a book, but in reality engaged in a far more; narrative, which, not without cause, affected 
exciting study. I was watching the enchantress ¢ me so strangely. 
as she wove her spells around her victim, with ‘¢ And did you never know who wrote :hem?”’ 
a painful feeling at my heart. asked Julia, after a pause. 

‘* Tell me, Mr. Jamison, how it was that you ‘Not positively. The only persons on the 
turned your attention to the ministry? Brother 3 boat, to whom I could impute it, was a young 
Charlie was always saying you would be a g lady or an elderly gentleman, apparently her 
lawyer.” And Julia bent her beautiful eyes ¢ father. I think it must have been the young 
upon him, with such an earnest expression, ‘ lady, for the writing was in a fine and elegant 
mingled with childlike reverence and love, that § hand. I was deeply impressed by her appear- 
I could not wonder at the look of admiration { ance. Hers was one of those faces which, 


” 


“T will 


that stole over the face of her companion, as 
he bent over her, nor at the tenderness in his 
voice as he answered her. 


without beauty, attract and impress one for- 
ever.” 
I listened to hear no more, but hastened to 


my own room, my heart in a strange tumult of 
have seldom confided to others, but as you bliss. I seated myself by the open window; 
wish to know, I will tell you. About three $it was just such a night as when, on that 
years ago, just after finishing my college § memorable one, nearly three years before, I 
course, I was traveling down the Ohio; one { sat in my own room, bowed down with grief at 
evening I was sitting deeply absorbed in medi- } the loss of one whom I then thought I loved; 
tation; my thoughts took their usual turn—my ¢ and as I looked within the casket, which I had 
future. I was hesitating what course to pur- ; so long considered despoiled of its brightest 
sue. As your brother has told you, the study § jewels, I discovered that they were all there, 
of law was always nearest my heart; friends ‘ only refined and purified by the furnace into 
had prophesied a brilliant career for me in that § which they had been cast, and which I in my 
profession. But still, thoughts of the ministry ; blindness thought had consumed them. But, 
often filled my mind, and having a pencil in ‘ ¢ had I only found my ideal to see him another's? 
my hand, I wrote upon a slip of paper the { ¢ No, I could not believe it. He was my soul’s 
thoughts that engaged my attention, an old § true mate; he would not fail to recognize his 
habit of mine, and, leaving my seat, I suppose § bride, and take her home to his heart. How 
I dropped it. After a while, I bethought me‘ deeply were the wells of gratitude moved as I 
of it, and, unwilling that any one should see ; knelt that night and poured out my thanks- 
it, hastened back to secure it. I found it lying { giving to Him who had so tenderly led me until 
upon the seat, and the following lines added {this hour. The next day, after the duties of the 
to it: day were over, I stole away from the house to my 


‘‘It is rather a strange story, and one that I 


“«*Go ye into all the world, and preach the ¢ favorite resort among the rocks, where a laugh- 


gospel to every creature.’ ‘The harvest truly § ing stream made sweetest music, and seated 
is great, but the laborers are few; pray ye. myself to enjoy, fully the blissful thoughts that 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that He’ filled my mind. I generally took a book with 
would send forth laborers into his harvest.’ me, but it now lay unopened in my lap. So 


‘¢ These lines, so mysteriously placed before 
me, decided me at once.” 

Here he was interrupted in his story, for, 
overcome by astonishment, the book I was 


deeply was I absorbed, that I did not notice 
approaching footsteps, and did not see Edgar 
Jamison until his shadow fell upon me. I felt 
no start of surprise at seeing him there. With- 
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out speaking, he took a seat beside me. I § were the cause of any poor wife’s tears, and 
could not speak; a strange feeling stole over / heart-burnings, and nights of agony and 
me; I felt that the hour of my destiny had § prayer. 

come. Taking the book from my lap, he I will never let Sammy Graham lift me from 
opened it at the fly leaf, and read my name. )a@ carriage again, or Solomon Gladden carry 
For some time he held it in his hand and gazed ‘me across a mud-puddle, or Willie Shehand 
upon it as if spell bound. At length he drew § take my hand to help me over a stile—their 
a paper from his pocket-book and laid it be-¢ wives might have misgivings, or little pangs of 


side the volume. I felt that it was the paper, 
and I trembled universally. Without speaking, 
he took both my hands within his own, a glorious 
light broke over his face ; I felt its warmth and 
glory deep in my own spirit, and it shone from 
my eyes as they met his own, and there was no 
need for words; yet he whispered, as he drew 
me close to his heart, ‘‘ Eldridge Maure! my 
Eldridge! for whose coming I have waited so 
long !” 

And thus we met—this was our betrothal. 
Need I say that when Edgar Jamison left the 
house of Col. Clinton he took me with him, 
his own, forever. My life since that hour has 
abounded in blessedness; and, as I recall the 
scenes of my earlier life, with new beauty those 
beautiful words of divine origin, arise from a 
heart overflowing with gratitude, “It shall 
come to pass, that at evening time there shall 
be light.” 

When shadows gathered thickly around my 
heart, and night seemed about to envelop me, 
then, light more glorious than earth’s noonday 
radiance broke upon me—Christian faith and 
holy resignation, which opened into a midday 
of love, undimmed in its hallowed glory, which 
fills our hearts and home, and from which we 
hope to pass, my husband and I, and the 
children whom God hath given us, into the more 
glorious light of heaven, where ‘there is no 
night,” and where ‘we shall go no more out 
forever.” 

Independence, Mo. 





AUNT NABBY. 
BY ROSELLA. 


Dear Mr. AntHur,—Did you have time to 
sit by the glowing fire in the grate, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and read ‘‘CLara Lakgr’s 
Dream,” that strange weird story? The old 
tale of the most pitiful thing that could befall 
a wife, the blackest cloud that could come up 
into her sky—her idolized husband loving an- 
other; and she, the winner, unprincipled and 
utterly heartless. I can conceive of nothing 
worse. Qh, I never, never could stand that! 

Poor wife! so desolate! so wholly disconso- 
late! How I should hate, abhor myself, if I 


¢ heartache, or angry blood might flash up into 

$ their cheeks, for fear their gallant husbands 

$ were a little more considerate concerning my 
comfort than theirs! 

An olden memory came back to me, when I 
read the story I speak of, and has staid with 
me and haunted me like a shadow ever since. 
Last night, when I was almost asleep, my lips 
moved, and whispered, ‘‘ poor Aunt Nabby!” 

It will leave me, perhaps, if I tell it over, as 
I heard and saw it. 

In one of the loveliest nooky hill-and-valley 
retreats in New England, lives Aunt Nabby, in 
a great high and wide roomy white cottage— 

a charming structure, framed in so sweetly by 
{ sloping hill-sides, all covered with pines and 
¢ hemlocks and luxuriant vines. It is a rocky, 
rough place, but to me, fresh from the Buckeye 
State, it was so new and novel, I never could 
have grown weary! The stone fences, all 
covered with mosses and lichens, and little 
trimmings of creeping vines running through, 
like dainty embroidery, were very strange, and 
nice to scamper over when we went to gather 
the sweet apples in the gnarly old orchard. 

But I was going to tell about Aunt Nabby. 
I had never heard of her even, and I started 
when I was introduced to a little old woman 
with pretty blue eyes, and brownish hair, 
bearing my own name. 

She took my hand, smiling pleasantly, and 
spoke so kindly that I felt drawn toward her 
that instant. 

In the three weeks in which I was an inmate 
of her home, she told me of the shadow that 
had fallen across her path in the early years 
2 of wifehood. 

§ A young widow, witty and dashing, and dan- 
gerous, with bewitching curls and sparkling 
black eyes, and winsome ways, gradually won 

? 

; 


‘ 


her husband away from her. Poor wife! she 
felt his affections loosing their tendrils one by 
one away from her. She wept, and struggled, 
and strove to make herself yet worthier of his 
love. She redoubled her exertions to please 
him, and sometimes fondly hoped that his 
alienation was only imaginary. 

But at last the blow fell. 

They eloped in the night, and she was left 
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with her beautiful babe, neither a wife nor $ 


widow. 

He went to New York and settled in a thriv- 
ing village. And the sequel? 

He lived there until he had a family of 
grown sons and daughters about him—then 
troubles came; sore trials of thankless chil- 
dren, poverty, and a broken household, and at 
last—the almshouse opened its doors and re- 
ceived him. 

She, Aunt Nabby, the Christian wife, the 
true mother, heard of it and sent her son, then 
grown to man’s estate, and the owner of the 
beautiful homestead, to look upon his father’s 
face. He brought him home with him; but 
the old love was gone forever—and so was the 
lovely faith and trust the girl-wife had laid at 
his feet—and, alas! my heart aches as I tell 
it—no new love grew up from the dead ashes of the 
old. 

For a few evenings they sat together, moody 
and silent, by the same fire-side, frozen and 
estranged ones, few their words and very cold. 

But in mercy the end came soon, and they 
made him, the wanderer, a grave in the old 
church-yard, away in one corner, alone, under 
the trailing willows and the waving plumes of 
the pines. A neat white tablet of marble marks 
the spot; very simple the inscription, with no 
words of love or sorrow—one would almost 
know that there stood nowhere a vacant arm- 
chair, and that the pallid lips were put away 
unkist of the pale sleeper beneath. 

Alas—alas—to die thus! 

I often wonder if poor Aunt Nabby will not 
wish to lie there, too, when her journey is 
over—when the brighter dawning begins to 
break upon her darkened vision if she will 
not see with a clearer perception, and sweetly, 
and softly, and forgivingly, say—‘ Let me lie 
beside him, the husband of my youth, the 
father of my child.” 

Surely she will if the beautiful tenderness of 
true womanhood is not all dead in her bosom. 

And now, may God in mercy withhold from 
the lives of my sister-women this greatest of 3 
all earthly sorrows—seeing the light of a hus- 
band’s love die away forever from them. 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 


TueEReE is nothing like courage in misfortune. 
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THE MOCKING FOUNTAIN. 
BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


ALL night in a restless slumber, 
Moaning, I strove with pain ; 

While the fires of a fierce voleano 
Seemed pent in my throbbing brain ; 

And dreamed of the long cool shadows 
That curtain the morning gray, 

And the dews, with which kind Heaven 
Baptizes the new-born day. 


I thought, for it was not dreaming, 
But rather a troubled whirl 

Of the mind, that I saw the ravine 
Where erystal waters purl ; 

So merrily through their bankings, 
With richest verdure drest, 

Happily, hopefully, seeking 
Their way to the Ocean’s breast. 


And then I stood where a fountain 
Fresh in the woodlands sprang, 
Where the dark green mosse3 clustered 
And birds in the thick bovgas sang: 
But, as I knelt on the fringing 
Of violets, for a draught, 
It was sand! and the scorching pebbles 
Tauntingly at me laughed. 


And the flowers, for there were blossoms 
Rare as in Araby’s vale, 

As I grasped them, fell from my fingers 
Scentless, and fearfully pale. 


—’Twere well if such mocking visions 
Came only with troubled sleep; 
If there were no human sufferers 
To kneel on life’s sands and weep. 
If there were no aching spirits 
To wrestle with want and pain, 
No hearts to yearn for the waters 
Of finite love, in vain. 


O, Earth hath its fitful fever, 
Its fountains of mocking sands, 
And the treasures that most we covet 
Are first to fade in our hands. 
But God, in his tender pity, 
Hath smitten the “ Rock of strife,” 
And the thirsty and yearning spirit 
May quaff the waters of life. 





Growrne OLp.—It is painful to grow old, to 
lose by degrees the suppleness, strength, and 
activity of the body; to perceive each day our 
organs growing weaker; but when we feel that 
the soul, constantly exercised, becomes daily 





Next to faith in God, and in his overruling § more reflective, more mistress of herself, more 
Providence, a man’s faith in himself is his § skillful to avoid, more strong to sustain, with- 

It is the secret of all power and 2 out yielding to the shock of all accidents, gain- 
It makes a man strong as the pillar 2 ing on the one hand what we lose on the other, 
§ we are no longer sensible of growing old. 


salvation. 
success. 
of iron, or elastic as the spring stcel. 
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OBEYING ORDERS. see, you have three ladies beside the command- 
; ant’s wife. You ought to enjoy yourselves.” 
2 “Humph!” replied Captain Mount. 
i, § “It strikes me you don’t receive the news 
vey Captain Mount, Cameron has won > ; of this intended marriage very graciously,” 
the prize.” ‘ persisted the elder captain, as they prepared to 
«‘ What do you mean, sir?” asked the young ; leave the hotel. 
captain, with an air intended to be entirely? «It is nothing to me who Cameron marries,’’ 
free from constraint. $ was the answer; ‘he has nothing to do with 
“Why! you have certainly heard that he< me but to obey orders, and I have nothing to 
and Emily Page are to be married next‘ do but to enforce them; he has come near 
month,” said’ the senior commander, walking ; being cashiered twice.” 
from the window of the hotel toward a table: «What! Cameron? Why, I thought he had 
filled with papers over which his brother officer : the reputation of being the most exemplary 
had been glancing. ‘ officer in the army.” 
The young captain gave the pile of envelopes<¢ —« Reputation is not always honestly earned,” 
at his feet an angry toss, and his face had: was the sneering reply. 
changed to a dark and heavy frown. Then § $ They passed from the steps to the sidewalk. 
his lips grew white, his chest labored; he; A beautiful young lady, gracefully dressed, 
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brushed the dark hair hurriedly and repeatedly } bowed as she went by, but there was a blush 
from his forehead, but did not reply. Had Rats on her cheeks, and her eyes were east down. 
his friend been walking to and fro, immersed ? Both officers lifted their hats in salutation, but 
in his own thoughts, he would have noticed the § ¥ Mount bit his lip hard and his eye flashed fire, 
pallor and agitation of the young man, but hee § for it was Cameron’s intended, Emily Page. 
did not. : dine 

“Yes, Emily Page will be Mrs. Cameron, ¢ IL. 
and Fred’s a lucky man. Emily is not only 3 ‘You will love Mrs. Jessup and Mrs. Ames, 
beautiful, but the rarest woman in the world ¢ g Emily, they are very superior women ; both 
for native good sense and womanly wisdom. $ ¢are well-bred and accomplished. Of Mrs. 
The fellow looked as radiant as the morning 2 Allen I cannot say, for I am hardly acquainted 
when I wished him joy an hour ago. He de-? with her; but Allen would not choose an in- 
serves his good fortune.” ¢ different wife.” 

Still young Mount said not a word—he, alas! § go said Lieutenant Cameron to his affianced 
was a rejected suitor of Emily Page; he, the‘ bride. They stood together in a little room 
superior of Fred Cameron in position, wealth, $ leading from the parlor. Mrs. Page was water- 
everything but good looks and reputation, had $ ing her jessamines outside of the window, and 
been kindly, but decidedly repulsed. His § she smiled as she raised her head and caught 
pride was mortified as well as his love wounded; } sight of the bright young faces. 
he was not generous—he could not be mag- ; ‘* And what do you think of Captain Mount?” 
nanimous, and this blow struck heavily and ¢ asked Emily, smoothing out the leaves of the 
, wounded sorely. A hate sprung up in his ¢ rose she was holding. 
heart toward the brave and generous Cameron, g “The best fellow in the world, but a tre- 
and he said in an undertone, with an air of ex-$ mendous disciplinarian,” replied Cameron; 
ultation that made his ghastly face look fearful, § «things go straight under his supervision, I 
“he is under my orders.” Then, conquering § can tell you; his men work under wet jackets. 
his emotion, he turned again to his letters, and ; But if one does not cross him he is really 
busied himself with their contents, while his ¢ quite a superior officer; he has a tow and tin- 
friend still walked to and fro, humming a¢ der temper, though.” 
song. “So I thought,” replied Emily; ‘‘I should 

“When do you return to the barracks?” ¢ rather be his friend than his enemy. Is he 
asked the latter, as Captain Mount sprang up § generous ?” 
from the table aa looked at his watch. $ Well, really, I—that is, I should think he 

“To-morrow,” was the reply. ¢ was on the whole—I have not yet had an op- 

“I suppose Cameron will have his quarters ; portunity of testing that quality,” replied the 
put in military order,” continued the other. «TI $ ¢ young man, who, generous himself to a fault, 
envy you officers when you get Emily in your ¢ overlooked the faults of others, if they were 
socicty—she would shine anywhere; let me: not constantly and glaringly conspicuous. 
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“By the way, Emily, suppose you get your backed out of the yard as if in the presence of 


bonnet; the afternoon is delightful for a drive, 
and we will go out to the barracks and take a 
look at our future apartments.” 

With a little blush the fair girl assented, and 
they were soon on their way. The yard was 
pleasantly situated, the house, half ot which } 
was assigned to Lieutenant Cameron, sur- 
rounded by luxuriant shrubbery, and com- 
manding a fine prospect on nearly all sides. 
The furniture was good and nearly new, but 
Emily, with the instinctive perception of the 
beautiful, natural to a refined and cultivated 
taste, suggested some alterations and needed 
improvements. 

“OQ! these are so lovely!” she exclaimed, 
going toward a window before which stood a 
emall collection of rare plants. I think you 
must love flowers as well as I do.” 

“T like everything innocent and beautiful,” 
he said, his dark eyes bending on hers—‘‘ but 
come out and look at my garden; it is small, 
but choice. I am here hard at work every 
morning, and it is astonishing how many flow- 
ers you can manage to grow in a small space.” 

So thought Emily as she moved through the 
tiny walk bordered with moss, and shook the 
dew-drops from the honeysuckles. A child 
came and looked through the palings with 
eager eyes. ‘Who is it?” questioned Emily; ? 
“‘what a very odd, old-looking child” 

‘He is one of the little drummers,” Lieu- 
tenant Cameron, pausing 2 moment and shak- 
ing his head at the boy, who for a moment 
longer maintained his position, then crept 
round to the garden gate. 

“That bit of a thing! why, he looks as if 
the slightest burden would bear him to the 
earth. How old is he pray? Only eight! poor 
little fellow; do you love the flowers, sir?” she 
asked, turning toward him. 

“You must keep him at a distance,” said 
Cameron, looking over toward the boy; ‘I 
never allow him to come in; he would pick all 
the flowers in a twinkling.” 

“Just because you men don’t know how to 
train him,” replied Emily, laughing. ‘ You 
wouldn’t take the flowers without permission, 
would you, little fellow, if we told you not to?” 

‘‘Don’ know,” replied the child, keeping his 
black, bright eyes upon her face. 

“©! yes you do—when you are told not to)? 
you know it would be wrong. Shall I gather § 
you some posies ?” ; 

‘‘ Yes,” said the child, with a broad smile; ? 
and the lovely girl picked a tiny bunch and 2 
handed it to him. He took it, laughed, und? 


” 


‘ and talents, shone conspicuous. 


royalty, though, as he moved slyly with one 
hand behind him he abstracted one of the 
finest flowers in the garden. But nobody 
noticed it, and the little thief, once outside the 
gate, gave a whoop and bounded away. 

111. 

Emily was married. A wedding is not sorare 
a thing that I should describe its ceremonies, 
its robes, its smiles and its blushes, minutely, 
though I never yet knew one to tutn away from 
the pleasant details, or weary of their repeti- 
tion. Captain Mount did not grace the little 
company with his presence for reasons the 
reader will understand. Ever since his know- 
ledge of the engagement he had sedulously 
avoided his first lieutenant, and he only deigned 
to look in for a few moments when the young 
couple were settled in their pleasant home. 
Emily brought with her her piano and guitar, 
and Fred played alike well the violin and the 
flute. Often as Captain Mount passed on 
through the barrack grounds he heard the 
blending of the flute and the piano, or the 
sweeter music of Emily’s voice—and he gnashed 
his teeth at the sound, and walked with a 
harsher tread, and hatred in his heart. 

Several pleasant little parties among them- 
selves were made up by the wives of the officers, 
and among all the ladies, Emily, by her beauty 
She had the 
happy faculty of charming all she met. Some- 
times Captain Mount was present, but he 
seemed no longer joyous and hilarious, as of 
old. When he addressed his first lieutenant 
some latent sneer lurked in his voice, and 
there was a repulsion in his manner perceived 
by none, probably, but the keen eyes of Emily 
herself. Certainly, Fred was too inately noble 
to suppose his superior officer capable of any 
petty meanness of character, and too unsus- 
pecting to believe his pleasantry was anything 
more than harmless jesting. But Emily had a 
better insight into character, and besides, she 
knew that he had experienced what no man 
bears with an altogether good grace, and it 
occurred to her that the captain looked with 
an evil eye upon the noble form and handsome 
features of her husband. Captain Mount was 
eminently handsome, but his form was not 
good, and unfortunately for his own happiness 
his hair and mustacho were red. But his 
manner was extremely urbane when he was 
disposed to civility, and this was just when it 
suited his pleasure or his interest. 

Not long after young Cameron’s marriage 
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; and there her husband left her. 


an orderly called over early in the morning ? 
with the captain’s commands. ¢ 


“This is very strange,” said Fred to his 
wife, “here it is raining great guns, and it is ‘ 
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Captain Mount’s pleasure that I shall wear 
full uniform. He is disposed to be exacting.” 

“Well, but I should think you need not 
wear it,” said Emily, innocently; ‘you are 
your own master.” 

‘‘ My own master,” repeated Fred, laughing 
heartily, ‘‘that’s a good one; why, don’t you 
know that if the captain commanded me to 
march twelve miles through the rain and back 
again I should be obliged to obey ?” 

‘Are your rules so strict as that?” asked 
Emily. 

‘Certainly they are, and I must ask no 
questions,” replied the husband. “Well, I 
will go and dress, though it certainly is, as it 
seems to you, a most unreasonable demand.” 

‘Are you on guard to-night?” asked Emily, 
a few evenings afterward, with some anxiety 
in her voice. 

“Yes, my love, such are the orders,” re- 
plied Fred, stooping to kiss her as he buckled 
on his sword. 

“And will it be right for me to lock myself 
in?” ventured Emily, hesitating as she spoke, 
“because——” 

“Lock yourself in! why, pray? because 
what?” he asked in astonishment, pausing as 
he looked full in her face. 

‘Captain Mount was here laat evening, and 
I fear he will come again to-night,” replied 
Emily, with burning cheeks, ‘and I had rather 
not receive his visits unless my husband is 
here.” 

‘But, my dear love, what possible harm was 
there in the captain’s visit? he often drops 
into the quarters—he used to frequently before 
our marriage. I suppose it seems like home 
to him—like old times,” replied the unsuspi- 
cious Fred. 

“‘T don’t like his manner, Fred; besides, I 
thought he had been taking wine, in plain 
language, last night—so, if you say so, I will 
lock the door and admit no one.” 

“Do as you please, my love, but it seems 
so dreary—a happy thought! go into Mrs. 
Jessup’s room.” 

‘‘Her babe is sick.” 

““O! well, you can help her take care of it,” 
said thoughtless Fred; ‘do go in, or else over 
to Mrs. Ames’; come, I’ll escort you if you’re 
ready; as to leaving you at home, locked in, 
that’s out of the question.” 

Emily went, therefore, over to Mrs. Ames’, 
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A brother of 
Mrs. Ames, a cousin, and hér father, were pre- 
sent, and at a late hour, when the little com- 
pany were conversing gayly, Captain Mount 
was announced. 

‘‘T’m so glad!” exclaimed Mrs. Ames, as he 
entered, ‘‘now we shall have some of those 
capital songs, and Mrs. Cameron will play; 
will you not, my dear?” 

‘I thank you, but I do not care to play this 
evening,”’ replied Emily. 

‘‘Mrs. Cameron will not need urging, I am 
sure, said Captain Mount, gallantly; ‘I never 
heard her excuse herself before; are you not 
as fond of music as formerly?” he asked, 
taking a seat beside her. 

“If you passed our house frequently,” said 
Emily with dignity, “‘ you would not, I think, 
ask the question. However, I am very willing 
to play if it will afford pleasure to Mrs. Ames,” 
she added, rising from her seat and going 
toward the piano, while the captain’s cheek 
flushed ; but he was soon beside her selecting 
songs, and those which he felt must be especi- 
ally annoying he sang purposely, and with 
passion. Never had he been more applauded, 
and as he repeated song after song the evening 
wore away. 

‘It is very late!” exclaimed Emily, glancing 
at the clock. 

‘The lieutenant is on duty to-night ; permit 
me to escort you home.” 

“Thank you,” replied Emily, with ready 
presence of mind; ‘I have not yet made up 
my mind to go home. If Mrs. Ames will keep 
me, I don’t know but I shall stay all night.” 

‘Keep you, why to be sure, and glad of the 
chance,” responded the good lady, though she 
looked a little surprised ; and the captain, with 
forced composure, took his leave. 

“‘T don’t know now but I had better go 
home,” said Emily, when a half hour had 
passed; “it is not Fred’s regular duty to- 
night, and he will return at two and be fright- 
ened at my absence, perhaps.” 

‘¢ He will, of course, know you are here.” 

“Yes, but I think I'll run over; it is bright 
moonlight, you know. I shall feel more con- 
tented, after all.” 

‘*You are capricious,” said Mrs. Ames, 
smilingly. 

“Perhaps I am,” replied Emily; ‘‘ but home 
is so near, itis not strange that I should change 
my mind. I can go alone—the way is all clear, 
and I left a light burning. Good night,” and 
she was away. 

It was but a few steps across the wide yard; 
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the moon shone gloriously, yet Emily’s heart 
beat with fear as she hurried along. Gaining 
her door she tried the key, but her hand trem- 
bled so that she could not turn it. 

‘«‘ Let me assist you,” said a pleasant voice, 
and the malicious face of Captain Mount was 
directly beside her. The sight gave her nerve; 
with a sudden movement she unlocked the 
door, sprang in, and locked it on the inside, 
and fied affrighted to her chamber. 

Of this she said not a word to Lieutenant 
Cameron; she saw with a nice penetration 
that it was the object of this revengeful man to 
disgrace her husband, and that he would stop 
short of no meanness to accomplish his design. 
So when, on the next day, Fred came in all 
dismay, to say that some one had put a pig ‘in 
his flower garden, and it had made woful waste 
of the beautiful spot in which he had taken so 
much pleasure, she soothed him by every word 
of tenderness, and even went down into the 
ruined parterre and transplanted every root 
that was unbroken. But the next day the pig 
was in there again, and the garden was given 
up as a hopeless task. 

‘*‘ Poor Fred, you had such a good time dig- 
ging,” said Emily, as he stood with her look- 
ing at the confusion dire, ‘“‘I don’t wonder 
you feel bad, but I wouldn’t mind it.” 

‘Mind it! I wonder who could help it! I’d 
like to find out who has done that dirty trick, 
I'd report him quick.” 

‘* Have you no enemies among the privates?” 
asked Emily. 

“‘ Not a soul of them but loves me,” returned 
Fred, ‘‘not one. I’d stake my life that not a 
man in the yard would do me such despite.” 

‘* How does Captain Mount treat you?” Emily 
asked abruptly. 

“Well enough,” replied Fred, moodily. 

At this moment little Algy, the drummer boy, 
came up, an impish look in his strange old 
face. He marched directly toward Lieutenant 
Cameron, and gazing squarely in his face, ex- 
claimed, “hallo, daddy !” 

‘Be off with you, boy!” said Fred, in tones 
not the most amiable. ‘* What do you mean?” 

“TI say, daddy!” reiterated the child. 

‘* Be off, I say!” exclaimed Fred, lifting his 
cane. 

“Don’t touch him, husband,” said Emily, 
laying her hand on his arm, “he don’t mean 
any harm. Come here, bub.” 

The boy was won in spite of himself by her 
sweet face, so he came toward her. 
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‘*O! that’s telling,” said the boy, cunningly. 

“If I thought you did it,” said Fred, looking 
as savage as his sunny face would allow, “I'd 
whip you round the whole barracks.” 

“QO! no you wouldn’t, husband; not quite 
so bad as that,” said Emily, pleasantly; ‘come 
sonny, can’t you tell us? we'll give you some 
money.” 

‘‘How much?” asked precocity, pertly. 

“OQ! here, a whole shilling.” ‘ 

“Is that all,” said the little imp, with a 
sneering lip. I gets more than that for some- 
thing else.” 

In vain they coaxed and threatened, though 
evidently knowing all about it, perhaps the in- 
strument of the trouble under some person’s 
direction, he would not give a sign, but run- 
ning back a little, out of reach of Cameron’s 
cane, he cried out, *‘he’s my daddy, he is; he’s 
my daddy!” and then scampered off. 

lv. 

“Tl find out; I'll see if I’m going to be 
trifled with in this manner!” exclaimed Fred, 
with quivering lip, as he walked with his wife 
into the house. A new misfortune awaited 
them there; their choicest flowers had been 
cut near the root, and there they laid strewing 
the carpet. Fred turned pale, and Emily, for 
a moment, was speechless. Some one had 
stood on the outside at the window while they 
were talking in their poor garden, and thus 
cruelly destroyed the beautiful flowers. 

“Stop, Fred,” said Emily firmly, as a strong, 
passionate expression passed his lips, ‘‘com- 
mand yourself; I have something to tell you; 
you must be on your guard, and I know you 
will for my sake. Come up stairs.” 

‘¢ All this is the work of Captain Mount,” 
she said, slowly and decidedly, as they sat 
down together. 

‘Captain Mount!” exclaimed Fred, ‘Captain 
Mount! why, what in the world does he want 
to spite me for?” 

‘¢Hush! don’t speak so loud, he may be near; 
for @ man so meanly revengeful could: not 
scruple to listen—yes, I repeat, this is the work 
of Captain Mount. I have never told you, be- 
cause I have never seen any particular reason 
for so doing, but Captain Mount sought my 
hand before you did, and I refused him—in- 
deed—I refused him twice.” 

‘Ts it possible!” said Fred slowly. 

«And he is little, mean, ungentlemanly 


‘Come § enough, as you see, to injure you because of 


now, my little man,” said Emily, kindly, ‘tell § my preference for you. I see, and probably 


me who put the pig in our pretty garden?” 


? 


you do now, that he wishes to goad you to re- 
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sistance; then he will have cause of com- “Good,” replied the guard, smiling. 
plaint, send to the department, and have you} By night the chamber was half full of flow- 
cashiered.”’ 3 ers; Fred had bought one small shop clean out, 

“The villain!” muttered Fre¢—*but,” he } and the vender never ceased staring till the 
added, a moment after, ‘I cannot believe it.” 3 last plant was gone. He had rifled the con- 

“It is so, nevertheless,” and she related his > servatory, also, of some of its choicest orna- 
manner toward her on the preceding night, and > ments, and the house was full of perfume. 
added, ‘now, my husband, here is an oppor- } What pains he took to sort them, and arrange 
tunity for you to show your courage that the 3 them like a garden, with walks between! 
tented field will never give you. Prove wor- 3 ‘Really, this is more beautiful than the 
thy of your name; let him do his worst—do 3 > other was, a great deal,’”’ said Emily, after she 
not reply to him, do not disobey, do not in one } had laughed till she was tired at the quaintness 
thing show the least falling off of respect, and 3 of the idea. 
this trial will bring you out pure gold, purified } “Yes, if Mount don’t get a pipe and blast 
by a fire heated seven times in the furnace of > them all with vitriol, or some such thing,” re- 
envy. Will you do this, my dear husband?” 2 plied Fred. 

“If it is my duty, most certainly will I,” ‘‘He’ll never think of it; oh! if we only 
replied Fred—‘but still, I cannot associate § had a glass roof.” 
actions of such baseness with the name of ‘‘One want gratified introduces two more,” 
Captain Mount; I have always thought him > said Fred, smiling. 
the soul of honor.” > ‘Yes, but tea is ready.” 

“Which you see now, with your own eyes, 2 An orderly stood waiting at the door down 
he is not. I have no doubt he instigated that 2 stairs. 
poor little child to come, while we were together, 5 ‘Well, William?” 
and call you daddy, and believe me, he will; ‘‘Didn’t your honor make an asparagus bed 
not stop there. For myself, I am at liberty; 2 this spring, sir?” asked the man, after a mili- 
he cannot cashier me, and I shall treat him 5 tary salute. 
as he deserves. _ But think how eager he must “Certainly I did, the finest asparagus bed 
be to disgrace you, and having the power of a in the country,” replied Fred, vivaciously, 
tyrant he will do it, unless you are on your } never dreaming of what was to come next. 
guard.” 3 ‘*I saw the captain’s orderly digging it up, 

‘“‘My darling wife, I will take your counsel,” § that’s all,’”’ said the man. 
said Fred, kissing her clear brow, ‘for nil “Digging it up—digging up my asparagus 
are goodness itself.” ? bed? what in creation will they do next? Hand 

“God teaches us to return good for evil, you 5 me my cap, wife,” exclaimed Fred, his face 
know,” said Emily with cheerfulness, turning crimson—‘ let me see if there is not 

“IT know—but oh! Emily, can I love my 2 some mistake.” 
enemy ?” ‘‘Remember your promise,” said his wife 

“Time will solve that question,” replied 3 2 gently, as she handed down his fatigue cap. 
Emily, smiling. ‘Now to repair the evil; give ‘Yes, yes, never fear; digging up my aspa- 
up the garden, and let us have q dear So bed! By all that isn’t in the waters be- 
wilderness of sweets in the spare chamber up 5 neath, or the earth, or the heavens, I'll know 
stairs; get all the flower pots you can, and all 2 what this means!” 
the choicest flowers; he cannot touch them 3 Fred had time to reflect going toward the 
there without passing through my room, and } asparagus bed. Sure enough, it was all dug 
you can enjoy them as much as you would your 3 over, or nearly all. 
garden.” 3 ‘Stop! what are you about?” he cried to 

“Capital, wife! what a thought! I will buy 3 the man employed. 
them to-day.” ‘‘Dagging it over, sir,” said the man, who 

=— ) was an Irishman. 
v. ‘‘Who gave you the orders?” 

“You are getting a good many roses, lieu- ‘The capting, sir, he’s giv’ me the orthers.” 
tenant,” said the guard, as Cameron passed? Fred stood for a moment, almost in despair. 
and repassed, followed by porters loaded down } His beautiful asparagus bed, that he had taken 
with flower-pots, great and small. . 3} so much pains with, given to him for the pur- 

“Yes,” replied Fred, ‘and putting them out pose, too; it was too hard. For a moment he 
of the reach of pigs, too.” 3 felt impelled to spring upon the Irishman and 
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knock him over; but then it was not his fault, ‘¢ What will you do for the preserves ?” asked 
he was obeying orders. He stood there pen- ‘nes husband. 
sively regarding the shovel as the Irishman’s‘ ‘Go without them, as you did without your 
sturdy foot ploughed it under, then, without { asparagus bed,” she answered, laughing a 
saying a word, he turned and walked slowly $ little. 
home. é ‘*So be it then,” replied Fred, and gave the 
‘‘We must do without the asparagus, dear,” < ¢ key up to the orderly—adding, ‘tell Captain 
he said quietly to his wife—‘it is all dug< Mount that we have no further use for the 
up.” key.” 
‘*Do without it! why, husband mine, will 
there be no asparagus in town besides what VI. 
you had planted ?” The sun poured hotly upon the barracks, 
He laughed at her cheerful face, and dis- {and the men went through their drill like 
missed his chagrin. All through the summer { automatons, for the heat was as that of a fur- 
season poor Cameron had trials sufficient to S nace. It was pitiful to see them standing or 
test his patience to the utmost. The cow was g marching with the great drops of sweat drip- 
turned into his neat yard every night; he was § ping from their brows—it was more pitiful to 
put to all manner of inconvenience in the mat- ; see the little drummer boys bearing their 
ter of receiving his rations, and in a thousand $ ¢ heavy drums, and tottering almost under their 
ways trifled with—but Emily was his good ¢ weight and the close oppressive atmosphere. 
angel—to her he looked for comfort and ad- ; It was mid October; there had been no rain 
vice. He had borne his lot bravely; not once for weeks, except now and then a few drops 
had he by any unofficer-like language, or man- < that men called a shower, and there was much 
ner, laid himself liable to report, and, best ef $ sickness in the yard. At the doors of the bar- 
all, he had learned that difficult lesson, self-$ racks sat pale and haggard marines, just re- 
control. ¢ covering, or sometimes, as a curtain moved 
It was early in the autumn, and Emily, like faintly, a pale form might be seen stretched on 
a good housewife, had superintended the pick- the bed of disease, gasping for breath, ‘and 
ling and preserving for the ensuing winter. ; praying for water. As yet, the form of fever 
The peaches, red and rich, swam in a sea of < had not been malignant—but the weather was 
sweets—the plums were tucked away in broad- ‘ so sultry, and so unnatural for that late month, 
mouthed jars, the cranberries and crab-apples { that many predicted the scourge that soon 
were enough to make one’s mouth water—and $ followed. 
never did pickles look fresher and greener. Captain Mount sat in his handsome sitting- 
The cellars under the house had compartments, ‘ room, reading and writing. Now he would 
and each officer occupied his own portion, ‘ answer a letter from the department of war, 
which was always under lock and key. Thither, ‘ now fall back upon his newspaper. 
then, to the place set apart by Fred, werethese$ ‘It is very strange, this confounded dizzi- 
choice sweetmeats carried, and safely deposited { ness!” he suddenly exclaimed, throwing aside 
on shelves and in nooks. The day after came {the sheet he was perusing and dropping his 
the captain’s orderly with a request for Lieut. head on his hands—‘“‘ever since I got upI 
Cameron’s cellar key. ¢ have stumbled about like a blind kitten,” and 
‘¢He can’t have it,” exclaimed Emily, with < lifting himself again, he rang a small bell be- 
more indignation than she had ever displayed ; side him on the table. 
before. ; An orderly answered the summons. 
‘Stop, Emily! would you undo the good 5 ‘Well, Graves, how is the sickness now?” 
work you have done?” asked Fred, mildly— $ he asked. 
‘¢ give me the key, love, you know I must obey ; ‘¢ Worse, I’m sorry to say, sir,” replied the 
orders.” ¢man, after his usual military salute. ‘ John 
‘‘But this is right down meanness, Fred, ¢ Greer is dead, sir, and Bill Grooves we expect 
does he mean to steal our preserves?” con-, is going fast. There are six new cases.’ 
tinued Emily, indignantly. ‘The deuce there are,” muttered Captain 
“QO no, my dear! he only intends that we § Mount, springing from his seat and essaying 
shall call for the key whenever we want to get {to move to the window. ‘Graves, did you 
at them.” ever feel dizzy ?” 
‘«T will never ask him for the key, be sure “I don’t know but I have, sir, some time of 
of that,” replied Emily. } my life,” replied the man, with some hesita- 
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tion. “I walieve that’s the way the fever com-? ing toward the open door—‘ Well, my man, 

mences, sir.’ what does the captain want now ?” 

‘How do you know?” exclaimed Captain ‘* He has sent back your cellar-key, sir; says 
Mount, turning almost fiercely upon him. he forgot it before.” 

The orderly started back a pace, and well Emily and Fred glanced at each other—it 
he might be alarmed. The captain’s eyes were 2 was the first concession the vindictive Mount 
red and heavy, and his face appeared swollen; 9 had ever made. 
the look of ferocity which he had assumed, ‘* What does it mean?” whispered Emily. 
added to the feverish purple of his face, altered ‘¢ The captain’s not very well this morning,” 
his aspect completely. But observing the look 2 said the orderly, retreating slowly. A light 
of fixed surprise with which the man regarded 2 broke over Fred’s handsome face—and then a 
him, he said more softly—‘‘I don’t know but 5 quiet, thoughtful look succeeded. ‘I hope,” 
you're right, Graves—send my secretary here, § he said slowly, ‘I hope he isn’t going to have 
and go for the doctor; tell him to bring a 4 the fever.” 
nurse along. Here, Graves, take the key of ‘‘T ain’t no doubt of it, sir,” replied Graves ; 
Cameron’s cellar back to him—I—I forgot it ) ‘‘ he’s a pretty sick man a’ready; I’ve just sent 
before.” the doctor over.” 

The man obeyed, and started from the room. ‘“‘Is he so bad as that?” asked Emily, her 
Another moment, and a young man entering ? sweet face growing sad—“ poor fellow ! and no 
moved toward the table at which the captain 2 wife to nurse him—no sister; scarcely no— 
sat with his head on his hands. she would have added ‘ friend’’—but she for- 

“Captain Mount,” he said, and stood await-§ bore. After Graves had gone, Emily threw 
ing a movement. ‘‘Sir—you sent for me—?on a light sun-bonnet, and accompanied by 
Captain Mount—what are your orders for 2 Algy, the little drummer, whom she had quite 
me?” won over by kindness, she moved along toward 

The young commander raised his head slowly § the habitations occupied by the soldiers and 
and looked about him, as if he did not com-? their wives. A murmur of pleasure greeted 
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prehénd. her as she entered the first—and with her soft 
“0, yes! Isee—you, you have come,” he said > voice inquired after the sufferers. 
at last, raising himself. ‘‘ Mack, I’m afraid I’m ‘*Tim’s better, thank you,” said the sol- 


going to be sick, very sick; I want you to § dier’s wife, the bright tears springing to her 
answer these letters immediately”—pointing to ? eyes as she spoke—“‘ but oh! in the night, I 
the pile that lay opened on his right hand ; ‘‘I 2 did be so fearful he would die.” 
wish you also to write to my mother as I shall Tim was notorious for drunkenness and 
dictate, and then I shall be ready to lie by. § abuse of his wife, but here shone the woman’s 
If I should have this fever that is going the 2? heart and woman’s love. She moved about 
rounds, I shall depend upon you, Mack, to 2 his bed so softly—drew the curtain where the 
attend to business. You shall be well paid for $ light fell upon the feeble face—kept the babe 
standing by me in my need. OQ, this blinding‘ as quiet as a mouse—doing a hundred little 
pain! give me your arm, Mack, I will go back 2 offices of affection for one who in his strong, 
to my chamber.” rugged health had seemed to consider her as 
The young man, with seeming reluctance, $ only a drudge, to keep his clothes in order, to 
lent his aid, holding his face away from the § clean his gun and adjust his knapsack. 
feverish breath of the captain, who had been In the next door, was a mournful tableaux. 
fighting with the symptoms of the fever for) A woman sat in the middle of the floor, her 
nearly a week, trying to ‘‘ brave it out.” The $ head and face crouching low, and covered with 
young commander sank exhausted on his bed, § her hands—a little child hung mutely upon 
and was found by the barracks’ physician in a ? her lap, now stroking her long unbound locks, 
stupor. now crying piteously, and by the side of the 
am room stood a bed, covered with a white sheet, 
VII. under which were defined sharply the rigid 
“Here comes the captain’s orderly, with 2 lineaments of a corpse. Daring not to disturb 
some new insult, I suppose,”’ said Emily, look- this piteous grief, the gentle woman moved 
ing from the window as she spoke; ‘I should $ noiselessly away, wiping the tears from her 
think the sad state of the man would soften his ; own eyes, and entered the next place. Thero 
heart if it is not adamant.” ; was no sickness there, but as she went from 
“Graves looks very serious,” said Fred, go- ) one room to another, she noted the heavy eyes 
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and listless movements, telling that the de- 
stroyer was on their track. 

Two days after, Captain Mount’s orderly 
came in great haste to Lieutenant Cameron, 
with a sad story. The secretary had left, 
afraid of infection ; the nurse herself had been 
taken sick, and Capt. Mount was dangerously 
ill, with no one but himself to stay beside him. 
The commandant was away, the people out- 
side were too much frightened to assist, and he 
did not know what he should do. 

‘*T must go there,” said Fred, with decision. 

‘* Yes, we must go there,” added his wife, 
meeting his glance. 

** Not you, Emily,” said Cameron. 

‘‘ Not you, Fred, without me,” replied Emily. 

*‘T shan’t let you go,” said Cameron, in 
some alarm. 

‘«* We are only wasting time,” was the answer, 
as Emily put on her bonnet, “‘ come, husband, 
you know when I will, I will;” and so they 
walked off together. 

vill. 

The captain’s fine mansion wore a deserted 
look. It was as still as the grave, for the ser- 
vants had nearly all gone. Emily looked about 
at the beautiful furniture, undusted, the chairs 
in disorder, the curtains unlooped—a general 
air of neglect visible over all. Graves led 
them to the captain’s room. The young man 
lay muttering, with his eyes fixed on the wall, 
his arms thrown above his head, his eyes 
glazed with fever, his cheeks bright with burn- 
ing crimson. Emily and her husband looked 
mournfully on. As they smoothed his pillow, 
and Emily placed her cool hand on his fore- 
head—oh! how hot it was—he looked from one 
to the other, but with no signs of conscious- 
ness. For days he raved, and Fred and his 
gentle wife kept their watch beside him. He 
would beg for water—oh! so piteously—he 
would talk of his mother, of his childhood, 
and of Emily sometimes. He often laid plans 
for tormenting the Camerons; and some of 
them were so ludicrous that the watchers, sad 
though they felt, could not forbear their 
laughter. 

‘« Take these turkey’s claws,” he would say, 
‘cand stuff them in Cameron’s key-hole—ha! 
what a time he’ll have getting the door open. 
Here, you little imp, go over and set Cameron’s 
house on fire, only be sure and don’t burn up 
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Emily. Tell Cameron to go and walk across ' 


the river—pitch dark and no bridge—the fel- 
low ’ll do it,” he would add savagely. 
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in through the half-opened shutters, the young 
captain opened his eyes and gazed intently at 
his watcher. Cameron sat there, wan and 
almost ill himself. A lamp burning near shed 
an uncertain, flickering light upon the neatly 
kept apartment. Emily slept in the adjoining 
room, but she was now moving, preparing to 
take her husband’s watch. 

“« Mack,” said the sick man faintly. 

“It is not Mack, captain,” replied Cam- 
eron, bending over the wasted form before 
him. 

“Who then? it cannot be—” 

«‘Cameron,” said the other, quietly. 

The sick man looked, closed his eyes, opened 
them again, and gazed steadily at his first 
officer. 

‘‘ Where then is Mack? he was here yester- 
day.” 

‘‘Mack has been gone just fourteen days; 
you have been very sick, and unconscious,” 
said Cameron. 

‘¢ Have 1?” murmured the captain, vaguely, 
and then lay still for some time. 

‘¢Cameron,” again the pallid object spoke. 

‘Well, captain.” 

“Is that your wife standing there ?” 

“‘Yes, that is Emily.” 

«¢ What are you and she here for ?” 

“To take care of and nurse you,” 
Cameron. 

The captain’s lip began to quiver and trem- 
ble, and the tears ran down the hollow sockets 
of his eyes. Cameron bent over and wiped 
them away, with the touch of a woman, saying 
softly—*‘ don’t feel bad about the past, it is all 
forgotten.” 

“By you perhaps—but not by me,” he re- 
plied, chokingly. ‘‘One word more, Cameron— 
I am very weak—how long have you and your 
wife been nursing me ?” 

“Nearly a fortnight,” replied Cameron— 
“but I am afraid if you do not control this 
emotion you may be thrown back. Try to 
sleep now, and Emily will prepare you some 
nourishment.” 

The sick man obeyed, closed his eyes, but the 
lips kept grieving, and the tears came slowly 
through from under his closed lids. Every 
day he mended a little, until he could at last 
be placed in his sick-chair and wheeled to the 
window. The first time he sat there, he ex- 
claimed, looking out upon the parade-ground, 
‘how often I have walked there devising some 
plan by which to provoke you to resistance. 
Cameron, you have proved yourself to be what 


replied 


One morning when the pale dawn streamed >) I never was till now, a man!” 
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«Emily gave me lessons,” replied the lieu- 


tenant, smiling. 


« And I, if I had possessed a spark of mag- } Yes, he was poor, decidedly so. 


5 
2 
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POOR TIM! 
BY E. A. KINGSBURY. 
Poor in 


nanimity, might have had the friendship of ¢ body, poor in mind, and poor in estate. Can 


this noble woman; instead of that, I have $ 


made her despise me ; I have disgraced myself } 
§$young and thrifty farmer, married a neat, 


in her eyes.” 


? you imagine deeper poverty than this? Forty 
years before my first remembrance of him, a 


“QO! no,” said Cameron, quietly, ‘‘ Emily ¢ ; sprightly, and blooming girl of his acquaint- 
never despised any one; you provoked her ? — and took her to his snug New England 


often enough, to be sure; but let bygones be $ 


“Yes, let us talk of it till I learn to look 
upon myself as I am—oh! Camacen, with all 
my soul I ask you to forgive me.’ 


bygones ; let us not talk of it any more.’ : 


replied the young lieutenant, moved to tears. 
«You have risked infection—you have lost 
rest and health, to nurse into life the viper 
that would have stung you”—and in his weak- 
ness he bowed his head on his hand and wept. 


«And with all my soul I do forgive you,’ | 


home. Contentment and Peace sat at the 
hearth-stone, and Love and Happiness fluttered 
among the hop-vines, and in the branches of 
the old elm-trees. The husband went whistling 
to his work in the morning, and the wife sang 
gayly to the music of her little Dutch wheel, 
or hastened to prepare the bean porridge, and 
rye and Indian bread, against his return. 
Those were the good old days of frugality and 
simplicity, both in food and attire, and the 
housewife labored with the pleasant convic- 


“No more of this, captain,” exclaimed Cam- @ tion that the linen she was weaving, and the 


eron, with decision, ‘“‘or I shall have a sick 
man on my hands again—here comes Emily— 
come, wife, let us have some music; sit down 
to your guitar, and sing the merriest song you 
can think of ;” and by the time the song was 
finished Captain Mount was himself again. 
Never were there more faithful friends, for- 
ever after, than Cameron and Mount. The 
latter was indefatigable in his exertions, till he 
had obtained a captain’s commission for the 
lieutenant. Mount married, several years after, 
a lady who was the counterpart of Emily in 
manners and accomplishments, and possibly 
atrifle more beautiful. To see the two cap- 
tains sometimes, arm in arm, talking like bro- 
thers, it would not be thought that one of them, 
taking advantage of his position as chief, and 
his absolute authority in times of peace or war, 
once followed the other with a petty but deter- 
mined system of persecution, that he might 
send him from the army in disgrace. He looks 2 
back upon that unmanly trial with feelings of 2 
sorrow and humiliation. 5 





Avor Dercrption.—Persons who practice 
deceit and artifice always deceive themselves 
more than they deceive others. They may feel 
great complacency in view of the success of 
their doings; but they are in reality casting a 
mist before their own eyes. Such persons not 
only make a false estimate of their own charac- : 
ter, but they estimate falsely the opinions and ¢ 
conduct of others. (No person is obliged to tell 2 
all he thinks; but both duty and self-interest 5 
forbid him ever to make false pretences. 


5 


sheets she was making, would descend at least 
to her grandchildren. 

But soon, a shadow obscured the sunlight of 
their pleasant home, and a vague, yet terrible 
foreboding of evil, weighed down the spirit of 
the young wife. By degrees, this shadow grew 
dark, and yet darker, assuming a form and 
substance. 

One day Mr. Allen went, with others, to 
assist a neighbor in raising a barn. He tar- 
ried till long after sunset, and when at length 
his foot crossed the threshold of the door, an 
arrow, barbed with a thousand points, seemed 
to pierce the spirit of his wife. The flushed 
face, unsteady gait, and indistinct articulation, 
too clearly verified the terrible tale she had 
striven to disbelieve. On the next morning, 
her gentle, loving looks of sadness were to him 
a keen reproof, and he solemnly promised he 
would never thus be led astray again. But in 
vain were his struggles to stem the current 
that was fast bearing him to destruction. 
Weaker and weaker they became, until, with a 
final shudder, he passively yielded to its power, 
and was borne rapidly round and round in the 
devouring vortex. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Allen, having ceased in her 
efforts for his reformation, looked on with the 
direst anguish, and despondency. Where were 
now the bright hopes and beautiful anticipa- 
tions, that like birds of Paradise, had nestled 
in her bosom, thrilling it as with the music of 
Heaven? Gone! Forever gone! And in 
their place the black raven of despair croaked 
dismally the livelong day and night. 

One morning, while hunting in the barn for 
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eggs, she found a jug, concealed in the farthest ‘ gree, living as did the parents of Poor Tim. 
corner of the capacious “bay.” Too well she; How many are acquiring habits of body and 
knew its contents, even before removing the? mind, which they would be far from preferring 
cork. At that moment, a demon of derhtanns 5 Gor their children. How few there are that 
suggested to her something like this—‘‘ Drink! 5 comprehend the important truth, that they 
Drink yourself, and drown your troubles in § fashion their children after their own image 
forgetfulness. There is no use in your trying j and likeness, morally and mentally, as well as 
to be anything good, or happy, so if there is? physically; and, therefore, just so far as they 
any exhilaration, or artificial enjoyment to be ) are pure and good—free from evil habits and 


experienced by this means, you had better 
avail yourself of it, for you will never have any 
other.” 

She complied; and on the return of Mr. 
Allen, at night, he was shocked into sobriety, 
at perceiving the silly smile and unmeaning 
gibberish of an inebriate wife. Expostulations, 
reproaches, and recriminations followed, but 
month after month, as it passed away, saw 
them both only farther and farther in the fear- 
ful descent. 

At length, on one bright and sunny day in 
spring, Tim, poor Tim, opened his eyes to its 
blessed beams. No rejoicing was there at his 
birth, for Discord and Gloom, interrupted only 
by the reckless revels of intoxication, bore 
sway in the house. 

Puny and pale, stunted and deformed, both 
in body and mind, he grew up, a disgrace even 
to his degraded parents. 

A fence only divided the possessions of his 
father from those of mine, and many a time 


and oft have I been startled by his appearance 5 


in our kitchen, sent by his mother on some 
errand which he scarcely had the intellect to? 
comprehend and perform; or, I have crossed § 
to the other side of the street as I saw him ap- ¢ 
proaching. With a countenance vacant and 
distorted, a dress ragged and mean, and a gait 
almost always staggering under the influence 
of New England rum, which he imbibed natu- 
rally and habitually, he was one of the terrors 
of my childhood. I thought of him in the day, 
dreamed of him at night, and when darkness 
enshrouded the land, would as soon have met 
one of the ghosts with which my fancy peopled 
the adjoining grave-yard, as to have encoun- 
tered him. 


passions, or the reverse, just so far will their 
offspring be a blessing, or a curse to themselves 
2and Humanity. 

When people come to assume the parental 
office, deliberately, understandingly, conscien- 
tiously, duly realizing the fearful responsibility 
they incur, then shall we find them abstaining, 
as far as possible, from every evil thought, 
word, and action; and then, as a natural con- 
sequence, and then only, shall we perceive a 
radical reformation among the children of men. 

Philadelphia, 1860. 





MEALS. 

THE practice of eating at certain conventional 
periods of the day is never attended by any 
bad consequences, and is actually necessary 
in the present state of society. Habit exer- 
cises the greatest influence in the matter, and 
the man who has been in the practice of taking 
food at a certain hour of the day, will always, 
whilst in good health, feel hungry at that 
hour. Indeed, it sometimes happens that the 
) stomach will only work at those hours to 
bw which it has been long accustomed, and in- 

¢ firmity has frequently been traced to a change 

2 in the hour of taking a meal, more especially 
dinner, which, with most people, is the chief 

meal of the day. The habit of eating to 
} repletion, which many are too apt to in- 
2 dulge in, should be carefully avoided, as 

more evils result from it than is generally 
imagined. 





BIRD LAMPS. 


Tue birds that build hanging nests are at 
Cape Cormorin numerous. At night each 





Alas for poor Tim! A drunkard’s grave re-$ of their little habitations is lighted up, as 
ceived his body shortly after I left the town. } if to see company. The sagacious little bird 
Was it any wonder that his whole being was {fastens a bit of clay to the top of the nest, 
thus blighted? Was he to blame for becoming and then picks up a fire-fly and sticks it on 
a terror to children, and a nuisance to the) the clay, to illuminate the dwelling, which 
neighborhood? How fearfully and completely consists of two rooms. Sometimes there 
were the sins of the parents visited upon the? are three or four fire-flies, and their blaze 
offspring ! } of light in the little cell dazzles the eyes of 

This is an extreme case; and yet how many the bats, which often kill the young of these 
there are around us, who are, to a certain de- } birds. 
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AFTER THE STORM. 


2 people to forget common duties in their ambi- 
‘ tion to set the world right. 

There is always danger in breaking suddenly 
away from the regular progression of things, 
and taking the lead in some new and antago- 

Socran theories, that favor our passions, ) nistic movement. Such things must and will 
peculiarities, defects of character, or weak- be; but they who set up for social reformers 
nesses, are readily adopted, and, with minds § must be men and women of pure hearts, clear 
of an ardent temper, often become hobbies. ? minds, and the broadest human sympathies. 
There is a class of persons who are never con- ) They must be lovers of their kind; not lovers 
tent with riding their own hobbies; they must 5 of themselves. Brave as patriots—not as sol- 
have others mount with them. All the world § diers of fortune, who seek for booty and re- 
is going wrong, because it moves past them— ¢ nown. 
trotting, pacing, or galloping, as it may be, Not many of these true reformers—all honor 
upon its own hobbies. And so they try to) to them!—are found among the noisy coteries 
arrest this movement or that; or, gathering a § that infest the land, and turn so many foolish 
company of aimless people, they galvanize ¢ people away from real duties. 
them with their own wild purposes, and start? One of the dangers attendant on association 
them forth into the world on Quixotic errands. ) with the class to which we refer, lies in the 

These persons are never content to wait for § fact that they draw around them certain free 
the slow changes that are included in all or- § thinking, sensual personages, of no very stable 
derly developments, Because a thing seems? morality, who are ready for any thing that 
right to them in the abstract, it must be done ? gives excitement to their morbid conditions of 
now. They cannot wait for old things to pass) mind. Social disasters, of the saddest kind, 
away, a8 preliminary to the inauguration of$ are constantly occurring through this cause. 
what is new. Men and women become, at first, unsettled in 

“If I had the power,” we have heard one ? their opinions, then unsettled in their conduct, 
of this class say, ‘‘ evil, and sorrow, and pain $ and finally throw off all virtuous restraint. 
should cease from the earth in a moment.” Mrs. Talbot, the new friend of Mrs. Emer- 
And in saying this, the thought was not con-¢ son, belonged to the better sort of reformers 
cealed that God had this power, but failed to? in onerespect. She was a pure-minded woman. 
exercise it. With them, no questions of expe- } But this did not keep her out of the circle of 
diency, no regard for time-endowed prejudices, § those who were of freer thought and action. 
no weak spirit of waiting, no looking for the § Being an extremist on the subject of woman’s 
fullness of time—could have any influence. ¢ social position, she met and assimilated with 
What they willed to be done, must be done 2 others on the basis of @ common sentiment. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAP. XIII. 


now; and they were impatient and angry at 
every one who stood in their way, or opposed 
their theories. 

In most cases, you will find these ‘‘ reform- 
ers,” as they generally style themselves, influ- 
enced more by a love of ruling and influencing 
others, than by a spirit of humanity. They 


This threw her in contact with many from 
whom she would have shrunk with instinctive 
aversion, had she known their true quality. 
Still, the evil to her was a gradual wearing 
away, by the power of steady attrition, of old, 
true, conservative ideas in regard to the hind- 
ing force of marriage. There was always a 


are one-sided people, and can only see one side 2 great deal said on this subject, in a light way, 


of a subject in clear light. It matters little to 
them what is destroyed, so that they can build. 
If they possess the gift of language, either as 
writers or talkers—have wit, brilliancy and 
sarcasm—they make disciples of the less gifted, 
and influence larger or smaller circles of men 


and women. Flattered by this homage to their ‘ 
talents, they grow more ardent in the cause ( 


by persons for whose opinions on other sub- 
jects she had the highest respect, and this had 
its influence. Insensibly, her views and feel- 
ings changed, until she found herself, in some 
cases, the advocate of sentiments that once 
would have been rejected with instinctive re- 
pugnance. 

This was the woman who was about acquir- 





which they have espoused, and see, or affect to ) ing a strong influence over the undisciplined, 

see, little else of any importance in the world. ‘ self-willed, and too self-reliant young wife of 

They do some good, and much harm. Good,‘ Hartley’ Emerson; and this was the class of 

in drawing general attention to social evils ; personages among whom her dangerous friend 

that need reforming—evil, in causing weak ’ was xbout introducing her. At the house of 
VOL. xV.—L7 
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Mrs. Talbot, where Irene became a frequent) One day, at dinner-time, he said to her— 


visitor, she met a great many brilliant, talent- 
ed, and fascinating people, of whom she often 
spoke to her husband; for she was too inde- 
pendent to have any concealments. She knew 
that he did not like Mrs. Talbot, but this rather 
inclined her to a favorable estimation, and 
really led to a more frequent intercourse than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

Once a week Mrs. Talbot held a kind of con- 
versazione, at which brilliant people, and peo- 
ple with hobbies, met to hear themselves talk. 
Mr. and Mrs. Emerson had a standing invita- 
tion to be present at these re-unions, and as 
Irene wished to go, her husband saw it best not 
to interpose obstacles. Besides, as he knew 
that she went to Mrs. Talbot’s often in the day- 
time, and met a good many people there, he 2 
wished to see for himself who they were, and § 
judge for himself as to their quality. Of the 
men who frequented the parlors of Mrs. Talbot, 
the larger number had some prefix to their 
names, as Professor, Doctor, Major or Colonel. 
Most of the ladies were of a decidedly literary 
turn—some had written books; some were 
magazine contributors; one was a physician, 
and one a public lecturer. Nothing against 
them in all this; but much to their honor, if 
their talents and acquirements were used for 
the common good. 

The themes of conversation at these weekly 
gatherings were varied, but social relations 
and social reform were in most cases the lead- 
ing topics. Two or three evenings at Mrs, 
Talbot’s were enough to satisfy Mr. Emerson 
that the people who met there were not of a 
character to exercise a good influence upon his 
wife. But how was he to keep her from asso- 
ciations that evidently presented strong attrac- 
tions. Direct opposition he feared to make, 
for the experience of a few months had been 
sufficient to show him that she would resist all 
attempts on his part to exercise a controlling 
influence. 

He tried at first to keep her away by feign- } 
ing slight indisposition, or weariness, or dis- 4 
inclination to go out; and so lead her to exer- 
cise some self-denial for his sake. But her 


| 
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‘“‘T shall not be able to go to Mrs. Talbot's 
to-night.” 

‘““Why 2” Irene looked at her husband in 
surprise, and with a shade of disappointment 
on her countenance. 

‘*T have business of importance with a gen- 
tleman who resides in Brooklyn, and have pro- 
mised to meet him at his house this evening.” 

“You might call for me on your return,” 
said Irene. 

‘‘The time of my return will be uncertain. 
I cannot now tell how late I may be detained 
in Brooklyn.” 

“I’m sorry.” And Irene bent down her eyes 
in a thoughtful way. ‘I promised Mrs. Talbot 
to be there to-night,” she added. 

‘¢Mrs. Talbot will excuse you when she 
knows why you were absent.” 

‘‘T don’t know about that,” said Irene. 

‘‘She must be a very unreasonable woman,” 
remarked Emerson. 

‘‘That doesn’t follow. You could take me 
there, and Mrs. Talbot find me an escort 
home.” 

“Who?” 
glanced sharply at his wife. 
struck him unpleasantly. 

‘“‘Major Willard, for instance,” and she 
smiled in a half amused, half mischievous way. 

‘You cannot be in earnest, surely!” said 
Emerson. 

‘“‘Why not?” queried his wife, looking at 
her husband with calm, searching eyes. 

«You would not, in the first place, be pre- 
sent there, unaccompanied by your husband; 
and, in the second place, I hardly think my 
wife would be seen in the street, at night, on 
the arm of Major Willard!” 

Mr. Emerson spoke like a man who was in 
earnest. 

“Do you know any thing wrong of Major 
Willard ?” asked Irene. 

“TI know nothing about him—rght or 
wrong,” was replied. ‘But, if I have any 
skill in reading men, he is very far from being 
a fine specimen.” 

““Why, Hartley! You have let some preju- 


Emerson knit his brows, and 
The suggestion 


mind was too firmly hent on going to be turned $ dice come in to warp your estimation.” 


‘No. I have mixed some with men, and 








so easily from its purpose. She did not con- 3 
sider trifles like these of sufficient importance { though my opportunity for observation has not 
to interfere with the pleasures of an evening ¢ been large, I have met two or three of your 
at one of Mrs. Talbot’s conversaziones. Mr. $ Major Willards. They are polished and attrac- 
Emerson felt hurt at his wife’s plain disregard tive on the surface, but unprincipled and cor 
of his comfort and wishes, and said, within ¢ rupt.” 

himself, with some bitterness of feeling, that : ‘I cannot believe this of Major Willard,” 
she was heartless. ‘ said Irene. 
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“It might be safer for you to believe it,” re- 
plied Hartley. 

“Safer! I don’t understand you! You talk 
in riddles? How safer?” 

Irene showed some irritation. 

‘Safer as to your good name,” replied her 
husband. 

“My good name is in my own keeping,” 
said the young wife, proudly. 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, remain its safe 
custodian,” replied Emerson. ‘Don’t let even 
the shadow of such a man as Major Willard 
fall upon it.” 

“T am sorry to see you so prejudiced,” said 
Irene, coldly, ‘‘and sorry, still further, that 
you have so poor an opinion of your wife.” 

“You misapprehend me,’’ returned Hartley. 
“T am neither prejudiced nor suspicious. But 
seeing danger in your way, as a prudent man I 
lift a voice of warning. Iam out in the world 
more than you are, and see more of its worst 
side. My profession naturally opens to me 
doors of observation that are shut to many. I 
see the inside of character, where others look 
only upon the fair outside.” 

‘“‘And so learn to be suspicious of every- 
body,” said Irene. 

“No; only to read indices that to many 
others are unintelligible.” 

“T must learn to read them also.” 

“Tt would be well, if your sex and place in 
the world gave the right opportunity,” replied 
Hartley. 

“Truly said. And that touches the main 
question. Women, immured as they now are, 
and never suffered to go out into the world, 
unless guarded by husband, brother, or dis- 
creet managing friend, will continue as weak 
and undiscriminating as the great mass of 
them now are. But, so far as I am concerned, 
this system is destined to change. I must be 
permitted a larger liberty ; and opportunities 
for independent observation. I wish to read 
character for myself, and make up my own 
mind in regard to the people I meet.” 

“T am only sorry,” rejoined her husband, 
“that your first effort at reading character, 
and making up independent opinions in regard 
to men and principles, had not found scope 
in another direction. I am afraid that, in try- 
ing to get close enough to the people you meet 
at Mrs. Talbot’s, for accurate observation, you 
will draw so near to dangerous fires as to 
scorch your garments.” 

“Complimentary to Mrs. Talbot!” 

“The remark simply gives you my estimate 
of some of her favored visitors.” 


‘* And complimentary to your wife,” added 
Irene. 

“My wife,” said Hartley, in a serious voice, 
‘is, like myself, young and inexperienced, 
and should be particularly cautious in regard 
to all new acquaintances—men or women— 
particularly if they be some years her senior; 
and particularly if they show any marked de- 
sire to cultivate her acquaintance. People 
with a large worldly experience, like most of 
those we have met at Mrs. Talbot’s, take you 
and I at disadvantage. They read us through 
at a single sitting, while it may take us months, 
even years, to penetrate the disguises they 
know so well how to assume.” 

“Nearly all of which, touching the pleasant 
people we meet at Mrs. Talbot’s, is assumed,” 
replied Irene, not at all moved by her husband’s 
earnestness. 

‘¢ You may learn, to your sorrow, when the 
knowledge comes too late,” he responded; 
‘“‘that, even more than I have assumed is 
true.” 

‘“‘T am not in fear of the sorrow,’’ was an- 
swered lightly. 

As Irene, against all argument, persuasion, 
and remonstrance on the part of her husband, 
persisted in her determination to go to Mrs. 
Talbot’s, he engaged a carriage to take her 
there, and to call for her at eleven o’clock. 

“Come away alone,” he said, with impres- 
sive earnestness, as he parted from her: 
‘‘Don’t let any courteous offer induce you td 
accept an attendant when you return home.” 

_ CHAPTER XIv. 

Mrs. Emerson did not feel altogether com- 
fortable in mind, as she rode away from her 
door alone. She was going, unattended by her 
husband, and against his warmly spoken re- 
monstrance, to pass an evening with people of 
whom she knew but little, and against whom 
he had strong prejudices. 

‘¢Tt were better to have remained at home,” 
she said to herself, more than once, before her 
arrival at Mrs. Talbot’s. The marked atten- 
tions she received, as well from Mrs. Talbot 
as from several of her guests, soon brought 
her spirits up to the old elevation. Among 
those who seemed most attracted by her was 
Major Willard, to whom reference has already 
been made. 

*‘ Where is your husband ?” was almost his 
first inquiry, on meeting her. ‘I do not see 
him in the room.” 

‘He had to meet a gentleman on business 
over in Brooklyn this evening,” replied Irene. 
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Major, I shall expect 


shrug, a movement of the eyebrows, and a ¢ you to attend my young friend.” 


motion in the corners of his mouth, which 
were not intelligible signs to Mrs. Emerson. 
That they meant something more than he was 
prepared to utter in words, she was satisfied, 
but whether of favorable or unfavorable im- 
port touching her absent husband, she could 
not tell. The impression on her mind was not 
agreeable, and she could not help remember- 
ing what Hartley had said about the major. 

‘<I notice,’ remarked the latter, ‘‘ that we 
have several ladies here who come, usually, 
without their husbands. Gentlemen are not 
always attracted by the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul. They require something more 
substantial. Oysters and terrapin are nearer 
to their fancy.” 

‘« Not more to my husband’s fancy,” replied 
Mrs. Emerson, in a tone of vindication, as well 
as rebuke at such freedom of speech. 

‘“‘Beg your pardon a thousand times, ma- 
dam!” returned Major Willard, ‘if I have 
eyen seemed to speak lightly of one who holds 
the honored position of your husband. Nothing 
could have been further from my thought. I 
was only trifling.” 

Mrs. Emerson smiled her forgiveness, and 
the major became more polite and attentive 
than before. But his attentions were not 
wholly agreeable. Something in the expres- 
sion of his eyes, as he looked at her, produced 
am unpleasant repulsion. She was constantly 
remembering some of the cautions spoken by 
Hartley, in reference to this man, and she 
wished, scores of times, that he would turn 
his attentions to some one else. But the major 
seemed to have no eyes for any other lady in 
the room. 

In spite of the innate repulsion to which we 
have referred, Mrs. Emerson was flattered by 
the polished major’s devotion of himself almost 
wholly to her during the evening, and she could 
do no less, in return, than make herself as 
agreeable as possible. 

At eleven o’clock she had notice that her 
carriage was at the door. The major was by, 
and heard the communication. So, when she 


It was in vain that' Mrs. Emerson: objected 
and remonstrated, the gallant major would 
listen to nothing; and so, per force, she had 
to yield. After handing her into the carriage, 
he spoke a word or two, in an undertone, to 
the driver, and then entering took his place by 
her side. 

Mrs. Emerson felt strangely uncomfortable 
and embarrassed, and shrunk as far from her 
companion as the narrow space they occupied 
would permit; while he, it seemed to her, ap- 
proached as she receded. There was a different 
tone in his voice, when he spoke as the car- 
riage moved away, from any she had noticed 
heretofore. He drew his face near to hers in 
speaking; but the rattling of the wheels made 
hearing difficult. He had, during the evening, 
referred to a star actress, then occupying pub- 


.¢ lie attention, of whom some scandalous things 


had been said, and declared his belief in her 
innocence. To Mrs. Emerson’s surprise—al- 
most disgust—his first remark, after they were 
seated in the carriage, was about’ this actress. 
Irene did not respond to his remark. 

‘Did you ever meet her in private circles?” 
he next inquired. 

‘No, sir,”’ she answered coldly. 

‘“‘T have had that pleasure,” said Major Wil- 
lard. 

There was no responsive word. 

‘‘She is a most fascinating woman,” con- 
tinued the major. ‘‘That Juno-like beauty 
which so distinguishes her on the stage, 
scarcely shows itself in the drawing-room. On 
the stage, she is queenly—in private, soft, 
voluptuous, and winning as a Houri. I don’t 
wonder that she has crowds of admirers. 

The major’s face was close to that of his 
companion, who felt a wild sense of repug- 
nance, ‘so strong as to be almost suffocating. 
The carriage bounded, as the wheels struck an 
inequality in the street, throwing them together 
with a slight concussion. The major laid his 
hand upon that of Mrs. Emerson, as if to sup- 
port-her. But she instantly withdrew the hand 
he had presumed to touch. He attempted the 


came down from the dressing-room, he was} same familiarity again, but she placed both 


waiting for her in the hall, ready cloaked and 
gloved. 

‘No, Major Willard, I thank you,” she said, 
on his making ® movement to accompany her. 
She spoke very positively. 

“I cannot see you go home unattended.” 
And the major bowed with graceful politeness. 


*¢Oh no,” said Mrs. Talbot. ‘‘ You must not > 


hands beyond the possibility of accidental or 
designed contact with his, and shrunk still 
closer into the corner of the carriage, while 
her heart fluttered, and a tremor ran through 
her frame. 

Major Willard spoke again of the actress ; but 
Mrs. Emerson made no reply. 

‘«‘ Where are we guing?”’ she asked, after the 
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lapse of some ten minutes, glancing from the 
window, and seeing, instead of the tall rows of , 
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“Yes,” she replied, “later than I intended.” 
‘‘What’s the matter ?”. he inquired, looking 


stately houses which lined the streets along the ¢ ) at her narrowly. 


whole distance between Mrs. Talbot’s residence 


and her own house, mean looking tenements. 

«The driver knows his route, I presume,” 
was answered. 

“This is not the way, I am sure,” said Mrs. 
Emerson, a slight quiver of alarm in her voice. 

«“‘Qur drivers know the shortest cuts,’ re- 
plied the major, ‘‘ and these do not always lead 
through the most attractive quarters of the 
town.” 


‘‘Why do you ask?” She tried to put on 
an air of indifference. 

“‘You look pale, and your voice is dis- 
turbed.” 

“The driver went through parts of the town. 
in returning, that made me feel nervous, as I 
thought of my lonely and unprotected situa- 
tion.” 

“Why did he do that ?” 

‘Tt wasn’t to make the way shorter, for the 


Mrs. Emerson shrunk back again in her seat ) directest route would have brought me home 


and was silent. Her heart was throbbing with 
a vague fear. Suddenly the carriage stopped, 
and the driver alighted. 

“This is not my home,” said Mrs. Emerson, 


as the driver opened the door, and the major 


stepped out upon the pavement. 
“Qh yes. This is number 240 L—— street.” 


“Yes, ma’am,” added the driver, ‘this is ? 


the number that the gentleman told me.” 
“What gentleman?” asked Mrs. Emerson. 
“This gentleman, if you please, ma’am.” 


ten minutes ago. I declare! The fellow’s con- 
duct made me right nervous. I thought a 
dozen improbable things.” 

“It is the last time I will employ him,” said 
Hartley. ‘How dare he go a single block 
away from a direct course, at this late hour?” 
He spoke with rising indignation. 

At first, Irene resolved to inform her hus- 
band of Major Willard’s conduct, but it will 
be seen by this conversation that she had 
changed her mind, at least for the present. 


“Drive me home instantly, or this may cost ) Two or three things caused her to hesitate, 
you dear!” said Mrs. Emerson, in as stern a) until she could turn the matter over in her 


voice as surprise and fear would permit her: to 
assume. 

“ Madam—” Major Willard commenced 
speaking. 

“Silence, sir! Shut the door, driver, and 
take me home instantly!” 

The major made a movement as if he were 
about to enter the carriage, when Mrs. Emer- 
son said, in a low, steady, threatening voice, 

“At your peril, remain outside! Driver, 
shut the door. If you permit that man to en- 
ter, my husband will hold you to strict ac- 
count.” 

“Stand back!” exclaimed the driver, in a 


resolute voice. 


But the major was not to be put off in this ; 
way. He did not move from the open door of j 


the carriage. Inthe next moment the driver's ‘ 


vigorous arm had hurled him across the pave- ; 


ment. The door was shut, the box mounted, 


thoughts more carefully. Pride had its influ- 
ence. She did dot care to admit that she had 
been in error, and Hartley right, as to Major 
Willard. But there was a more sober aspect 
of the case. Hartley was excitable, brave and 
strong-willed. She feared the consequences 
that might follow if he were informed of Major 
Willard’s outrageous conduct. A personal col- 
lision she saw to be almost inevitable, in this 
event. Mortifying publicity, if not the shed- 
ding of blood, would ensue. 

So, for the present at least, she resolved to 
keep her own secret, and evaded the close que- 
ries of her husband, who was considerably dis- 
turbed by the alleged conduct of the driver. 

One good result followed this rather start- 
‘ling experience. Irene said no more about 
‘attending the conversaziones of Mrs. Talbot. 
She did not care to meet Major Willard again, 
and as he was # regular visitor at Mrs. Tals 


and the carriage whirled away, before the ‘ bot’s, she couldn’t gu there without encounter- 


A few low, bitter, 


astonished man could rise, half stunned, from 3 


the place where he fell. 


ing him. Her absence on the next social evens 
ing was remarked by her new friend, whe 


impotent curses fell from his lips, and then he 2 called on the next day. 


walked slowly away, muttering threats oa 


vengeance. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock when Irene 
reached home. 


“TI didn’t see you last night,” 2aid the azrue- 


able Mrs. Talbot. 


“No, I remained at home,” replied Mrs. 


Emerson, the smile with which she had re- 


“You are late,” said her husband, as she ) ceived her friend fading partly away. 


came in. 


‘‘Not indisposed, I hope ?”” 
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** No.” : seemed to pervade the mental atmosphere with 
‘‘ But your husband was! Talk it right out, c which she was surrounded, and there seemed 
my pretty one!” said Mrs. Talbot, in a gay, {to be things involved in what she said, that 
bantering tone. ‘Indisposed in mind. He { shadowed a latitude in morals wholly outside 
don’t like the class of people one meets at my ‘ of Christian duty. When they separated, much 
house. Men of his stamp never do.” ‘ of the enthusiasm which Irene had felt for this 
It was on the lips of Mrs. Emerson to say, é specious, unsafe acquaintance was gone, and 
that there might be ground for his dislike of; her power over her was in the same measure 
some who were met there. But she repressed ‘ lessened. 
even a remote reference to an affair that, for $ 
the gravest of reasons, she still desired to keep » 
as her own secret. So she merely answered— $ But, itis not so easily escaping from a woman 
‘‘The indisposition of mind was on my é like Mrs. Talbot, when an acquaintanceship is 
part.” gonce formed. In less than a week she called 
‘¢On your part? O dear! That alters the é again, and this time in company with another 
case And, pray, what occasioned this indis-< lady, a Mrs. Lloyd, whom she introduced as a 
position? Not a previous mental surfeit, I ‘ very dear friend. Mrs. Lloyd was a tall, 
hope.” § spare woman, with an intellectual face, bright, 
“Qno. I never get a surfeit in good com-{ restless, penetrating eyes, a clear, musical 
pany. But people’s states vary, as you are $ voice, subdued, but winning manners. She 
aware. I had a stay-at-home feeling last night, é was a little past thirty, though sickness of 
and indulged myself.” < body or mind had stolen the bloom of early 
“« Very prettily said, my dear. I understand < womanhood, and carried her forward, appar- 
you entirely, and like your frank, outspoken § ently, to the verge of forty. Mrs. Emerson 
way. This is always best with friends. I de-{ had never before heard of this lady. But half 
sire all of mine to enjoy the largest liberty. {an hour’s conversation completely captivated 
To come and see me when they feel like it, and { her. Mrs. Lloyd had traveled through Europe, 
to stay away when they don’t feel like coming. { and spoke in a familiar way of the celebrated 
We had a delightful time. Major Willard was; personages whom she had met abroad,—talked 
there. He’sa charming man! Several times‘ of art, music, and architecture, literature, 
through the evening heasked for you. I really ; artists and literary men—displayed such high 
think your absence worried him. Now, don’t { culture and easy acquaintance with themes 
blush! A handsome, accomplished man may { quite above the range usually met with among 
admire a handsome and accomplished woman, ; ordinary people, that Mrs. Emerson felt really 
without anything wrong being involved. Be- flattered with the compliment of a visit. 
cause one has a husband, is she not to bet « My good friend Mrs. Talbot,” said Mrs. 
spoken to or admired by other men. Nonsense! § Lloyd, during their conversation, ‘‘ has spoken 
That is the world’s weak prudery, or rather ‘ of you 80 warmly, that I could do no less than 
the common social sentiment based on man’s make overtures for an acquaintance, which I 
tyranny over woman.” trust may prove agreeable. 1 anticipated the 
As Mrs. Talbot ran on in this strain, Mrs. § ¢ pleasure of seeing you at her house last week, 
Emerson had time to reflect and school her; but was disappointed.” 
exterior. Toward Major Willard her feelings ¢ “The interview of to-day,” remarked Mrs. 
were those of disgust and detestation. The ; Talbot, coming in adroitly, ‘will only make 
utterance of his name shocked her womanly $ pleasanter your meeting on to-morrow night.” 
delicacy, but when it was coupled with a senti-$ ‘At your house,” said Mrs. Lloyd. 
ment of admiration for her, and an intimation “Yes.” And Mrs. Takbot threw a winning 
ofthe probable existence of somethingreciprocal } smile upon Mrs. Emerson. ‘You will be 
on her part, it was with difficulty that she could { there?” 
restrain a burst of indignant feeling. But her “I think not,” was replied. 
strong will helped her, and she gave no intel- , “Qh, but you must come, my dear Mrs. 
ligible sign of what was really passing in her ; Emerson! We cannot do without you.” 
thoughts. The subject being altogether dis- 5 “T have promised my husband to go out 
agreeable, she changed it as soon as possible. § with him.” 
In this interview with Mrs. Talbot, a new ‘“‘Your husband!” The voice of Mrs. Tal- 
impression in regard to her was made on the ? bot betrayed, almost too plainly, her contempt 
mind of Mrs. Emerson. Something impure ) of husbands. 
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“Yes, my husband.” Mrs. Emerson let her ; *‘ Such a restriction would scarce have suited 
voice dwell with meaning on the word. ¢ my fancy,” said Mrs. Lloyd. 

The other ladies looked at each other for 2$ ‘Nor mine. What do you think of that?” 
moment or two with meaning glances; then And Mrs. Talbot looked into the face of Mrs. 
Mrs. Talbot remarked, in a quiet way, but ¢ Emerson, whose color had risen quite beyond 
with a little pleasantry in her voice, as if she 2 its usual tone. 
were not right clear in regard to her young “Circumstances alter cases,” replied the 
friend’s state of feeling, latter, crushing out all feeling from her voice, 

“QO dear! These husbands are dreadfully ¢ and letting it fall into a dead level of indiffer- 
in the way sometimes. Haven’t you found it ¢ ence. 
so, Mrs. Lloyd?” ‘But circumstances don’t alter facts. my 

The eyes of Mrs. Emerson were turned,‘$dear! There are the hard facts of restrictions 
instantly, to the face of her new acquaintance. ( and conditions, made by a man, and applied 
She saw a slight change of expression in her? to his equal, woman. Does she say to him 
pale face that took something from its agree- 2 you can’t go to your club unless you return, 
able aspect. And yet, Mrs. Lloyd smiled, as$ alone, in your carriage, and leave the Club 
she answered, in a way meant to be pleasant, { House precisely at ten o’clock! Ono! He 





‘“‘They are very good in their place.” would laugh in her face, or, perhaps, consult 
“The trouble,” remarked Mrs. Talbot, in 2 the family physician touching her sanity.” 
reply, ‘‘is to make them keep their place.” This mode of putting the question rather 

“At our feet!” Mrs. Emerson laughed as § bewildered the mind of our young wife, and 
she said this. she dropped her eyes from those of Mrs. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Lloyd, “at our side, 2? Talbot, and sat looking upon the floor in 
as equals.” silence. 


“ And beyond that,” said Mrs. Talbot, “we ‘Can’t you get your husband to release you 
want them to give us as much freedom in the {from this engagement of which you have 
world as they take for themselves. They ? spoken?” asked Mrs. Lloyd. ‘TI should like 
come in and go out when they please, and sub- 2 above all things to meet you to-morrow even- 
mit to no questioning on our part. ‘Very well. § ing.” 

I don’t object. Only I claim the same right Mrs. Emerson smiled, as she answered, 

for myself. ‘I will ask my husband.’ Don’t ‘¢‘ Husbands have rights, you know, as well 
you hear this said every day? Pah! I’m?as wives. We must consult their pleasure, 
always tempted to cut the acquaintance of a $ sometimes, as well as our own.” 

woman when I hear these words from her lips. ‘‘‘ Certainly—certainly!” Mrs. Lloyd spoke 
Does a man, when a friend asks him to do? with visible impatience. 

anything, or go anywhere, say ‘I’ll ask my “I promised to go with my husband to- 
wife?? Not he! A lady who comes, occa- § morrow night,” said Mrs. Emerson, ‘and much 
sionally, to our weekly re-unions, but whose as I may desire to meet you at Mrs. Talbot’s, 
husband is too much of a man to put himself? I am not at liberty to go there.” 

down to the level of our set, is permitted the? “In bonds! Ah me! Poor wives!” sighed 
enjoyment of an evening with us, now and § Mrs. Talbot, in affected pity. ‘Not at liberty! 
then, on one condition.” The sad admission which comes to us from all 

“Condition!” There was a throb of indig- ¢ sides.” 
nant feeling in the voice of Mrs. Lloyd. She laughed in her gurgling, hollow way, as 

‘Yes, on condition that no male visitor at's she said this. 
my house shall accompany her home. A car- “Not bound to my husband, but tv my word 
riage is sent for her precisely at ten o'clock, Sot promise,” replied Mrs. Emerson, as pleas- 
when she must leave, and alone!” antly as her disturbed feelings would permit 

‘‘ Humiliating!” ejaculated Mrs. Lloyd. fen to speak. The ladies were pressing her a 

‘“Isn’t it! I can scarcely have patience 4 little too closely, and she both saw and felt 
with her. Major Willard has, at my instance, (this. They were stepping beyond the bounds 
several times made an effort to accompany ? of reason and delicacy. 
her; and once actually entered her carriage, Mrs. Lloyd saw the state of mind which had 
But, the lady commanded him to retire, or she $ been produced, and at once changed the sub- 
would leave the carriage herself. Of course, ; ject. 
when she took that position, the gallant major? ‘May I flatter myself with the prosvect of 
had to leave the field.” § having this call returned 2” she saia, nanding 
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Mrs. Emerson her card as she was about leav- 
ing. 

“It will give me great pleasure to know 
you better; and you may look to seeing me 
right early,” was the bland reply. And yet, 
Mrs. Emerson was not really attracted by this 
woman, but, on the contrary, repelled. There 
was something in her keen, searching eyes, 
which seemed to be looking right into the 
thoughts, that gave her a feeling of doubt. 

‘“‘Thank you! The favor will all be on my 
side,” said Mrs. Lloyd, as she held the hand 
of Mrs. Emerson, and gave it a warm pres- 
sure. 

The visit of these ladies did not leave the 
mind of Irene in a very satisfactory state. 
Some things that were said she rejected; ¢ 
while other things lingered and occasioned ¢ 
suggestions which were not favorable to her 
husband. While she had no wish to be pre- 
sent at Mrs. Talbot’s, on account of Major 
Willard, she was annoyed by the thought that 
Hartley’s fixing on the next evening for her to ¢ 
go out with him, was to prevent her attendance ¢ 
at the weekly conversazione. 

Irene did not mention to her husband the 
fact that she had received a visit from Mrs. 
Talbot, in company with a pleasant stranger— 
Mrs. Lloyd. It would have been far beiter $ 
for her if she had done so. Many times it 
was on her lips to mention the call; but, as 
often, she kept silent ; one or the other of two 
considerations having influence. Hartley did 
not like Mrs. Talbot, and, therefore, the men- 
tion of her name, and the fact of her calling, 
would not be a pleasant theme. The other 
consideration had reference to a woman’s inde- 
pendenee. ‘He doesn’t tell me of every man 
he meets through the day; and why should I} 
feel under obligation to speak of every lady 
who calls?” So she thought. ‘As to Mrs. 
Lloyd, he would have a hundred prying ques- 
tions to ask, as if I were not competent to 
judge of the character of my own friends and 
acquaintances.” 

Within a week the call of Mrs. Lloyd was 
reciprocated by Mrs. Emerson. Not in conse- 
quence of feeling drawn toward that lady, but 
she had promised to return the friendly visit, 
and must keep her word. She found her 
domiciliated in a fashionable boarding house, } 
and was received in the common parlor, in 3 
which were two or three ladies and a gentle- 
man, besides Mrs, Lloyd. The greeting she 3 
received was warm, almost affectionate. In 


te a 





spite of the prejudice that was creeping into § 
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first impression, Mrs. Emerson was flattered 
by her reception, and before the termination 
of her visit she was satisfied that she had not, 
in the beginning, formed a right estimate of 
this really fascinating woman. 

‘“‘T hope to see you right soon,” she said, as 
she bade Mrs. Lloyd good morning. ‘It will 
not be my fault if we do not soon know each 
other better.” 

‘Nor mine either,” replied Mrs. Lloyd. 
“‘T think I shall find you just after my own 
heart.” 

The voice of Mrs. Lloyd was a little raised 
as she said this, and Mrs. Emerson noticed 
that a gentleman who was in the parlor when 
she entered, but to whom she had not been in- 
troduced, turned and looked at her with a 
steady, curious gaze, which struck her at the 
time as being on the verge of impertinence. 

Only two or three days passed before Mrs. 
Lloyd returned this visit. Irene found her 
more interesting than ever. She had seen a 
great deal of society, and had met, according 
to her own story, with most of the distinguished 
men and women of the country, about whom 
she talked in a very agreeable manner. She 
described their personal appearance, habits, 
peculiarities, and manners, and related pleas- 
ant anecdotes about them. On authors and 
books she was entirely at home. 

But, there was an undercurrent of feeling 
in all she said, that a wiser and more expe- 
rienced woman than Irene would have noted 
It was not a feeling of admiration for moral, 
but for intellectual beauty. She could dissect 
a character with wonderful skill, but always 
passed the quality of goodness as not taken 
into account. In her view this quality did not 
seem to be a positive element. 

When Mrs. Lloyd went away she left the 
mind of Irene stimulated, restless, and flutter- 
ing with vague fancies. She felt envious of 
her new friend’s accomplishments, and ambi- 
tious to move in as wide a sphere as she had 
compassed. The visit was returned at an early 
period, and as before, Mrs. Emerson met Mrs 
Lloyd in the public parlor of her boarding 
house. The same gentleman, whose manner 
had a little annoyed her, was present, and she 
noticed, several times, on glancing toward him, 
that his eyes were fixed.upon her, and with an 
expression that she did not understand. 

After this the two ladies met every day or 
two, and sometimes walked Broadway together. 
The only information that Mrs. Emerson had 
in regard to her attractive friend, she received 


her mind in consequence of an unfavorable} from Mrs. Talbot. According to her state- 
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ment, she was a widow whose married life had ° } made so to overshadow these as to warp them 
not been a happy one. The husband, like 2 3 into comparative insignificance. Here lay the 
most husbands, was an overbearing tyrant, 3 devil. It was this elevation of her ideas above 
and the wife having a spirit of her own, > 3the region of use and duty into the mere 
resisted his authority. Trouble was the con- 2 3 esthetic and reformatory, that was hurtful to 
sequence, and Mrs. Talbot thought, though she $ > one like Irene—that is, in fact, hurtful to any 
was not certain, that a separation took place 3} woman, for it is always hurtful to take away 
before Mr. Lloyd’s death. She had a moderate } from the mind its interest in common life; the 
income, which came from her husband’s estate, life, we mean, of daily and useful work. 

on which she lived in a kind of idle independ- 3 Work! We know the word has not a pleas- 
So, she had plenty of time to read, ? ant sound to many ears. That it seems to in- 
clude degradation, and a kind of social slavery, 
and lies away down in a region to which your 
fine, cultivated, intellectual woman cannot de- 
scend without, in her view, soiling her gar- 
ments, But for all this, it is alone in daily, 
useful work, of mind or hands, work in which 
service and benefits to others are involved, that 
& woman (or @ man) gains any true perfection 
of character. And this work must be her 
own, must lie within the sphere of her own 
relations to others, and she must engage in it 
from a sense of duty that takes its prumptings 
from her own consciousness of right.. No 
other woman can judge of her relation to this 
work, and she who dares to interfere, or turn 
her aside, should be considered an enemy—not 
a friend. 


ence. 
visit, and enjoy herself in the ways her fancy 


or inclination might prompt. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Time moved on, and Mrs. Emerson’s intimate 
city friends were those to whom she had been 
introduced, directly or indirectly, through 
Mrs. Talbot. Of these, the one who had most 
influence over her, was Mrs. Lloyd, and that 
influence was not of the right kind. Singu- 
larly enough, it so happened that Mr. Emerson 
never met this lady at his house, though she 
spent hours there every week; and more sin- 
gular still, Irene had never spoken about her 
to her husband. She had often been on the 
point of doing so, but an impression that 
Hartley would take up an unreasonable preju- 
dice against her, kept the name of this friend} No wonder, if this be true, that we have so 
back from her lips. many women of taste, cultivation, and, often, 

Months now succeeded each other, with- $ brilliant intellectual powers, blazing about like 
out the occurrence of events marked by special } comets or shooting stars, in our social firma- 
interest. Mr. Emerson grew more absorbed in} ment. They attract admiring attention, excite 
his profession as cases multiplied on his? our wonder, give us themes for conversation 
hands, and Irene, interested in her circle of ; and criticism; but as guides and indicators 
bright-minded, independent-thoughted women, § while we sail over the dangerous sea of life, 
found the days and weeks gliding on pleasantly § what are they in comparison with some humble 
enough. But, habits of estimating things a > star of the sixth magnitude, that ever keeps its 
little differently from the common sentiment, > true place in the heavens, shining on, with its 
and views of life not by any means consonant > small but steady ray, a perpetual blessing? 
with those prevailing among the larger num-2 And so, the patient, thoughtful, loving wife 
bers of her sex, were gradually taking root. and mother, doing her daily work for human 

Young, inexperienced, self-willed, and active § souls and bodies, though her intellectual powers 
in mind, Mrs. Emerson had, most unfortunately, 2 be humble, and her taste but poorly cultivated, 
been introduced among a class of persons } fills more honorably her sphere than any of 
whose influence upon her could not. fail to be her more brilliant sisters, who cast off what 
hurtful. Their conversation was mainly of) they consider the shackles by which custom 
art, literature, social progress, and develop- > >and tyranny have bound them down to mere 
ment, the drama, music, public sentiment on } home duties and the drudgery of household 
leading topics of the day, the advancement of } care. If down into these they would bring 
liberal ideas, the necessity of a larger liberty 3 } their superior powers, their cultivated tastes, 
and a wider sphere of action for woman, and} their larger knowledge, how quickly would 
the equality of the sexes. All well enough, } some desert homes in our land put on refresh- 
all to be commended when viewed in their just $ing greenness, and desolate gardens blossom 
relation to other themes and interests, but 5 likethe rose. We should have, instead of vast, 
actually pernicious when separated from the } imaginary Utopias in the future, model homes 
homely and useful things of daily life, and : in the present, the light and beauty of which 
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shining abroad, would give higher types of timent would arise between them. Mr. De- 
social life for common emulation. } lancy noticed, when this was the case, that 

Ah, if the Genius of Social Reform would ? Irene always passed her view with ardor, and 
only take her stand centrally! If she would 3 that her husband, after a brief, but pleasant 
make the regeneration of homes the great ; combat, retired from the field. He also noticed 
acheivement of our day, then would py _ . _ _— cape this ifr up of 
come with promise and blessing. ut, alas! } contes y Hartley, he was more than usually 
she is so far, vagrant in her habits—a fortune- quiet, and seemed to be pondering things not 
telling gipsy, not a true, aoe useful ee — he -sheagae Pa: ee 

Unhappily for Mrs. Emerson, it was the r. Delancy was gratified to see that there 
weir-eyed, fortune-telling gipsy whose Delphic 3 was no jarring between them. But he failed 
utterances had bewildered her mind. ’ not, at the same time, to notice something else 

The reconciliation which followed the Christ- that gave him uneasiness. The warmth of 
mas-time troubles of Irene and her husband, fre the tenderness, the Rage al ardor 
had given both more prudent self-control. § which displayed itself in the beginning, no 
They guarded themselves with a care that } longer existed. They did not even show that 
threw around the manner of each a certain re- ; fondness for each other which is so beautiful 
serve which was often felt by the other as 3° trait tein married — Froong 
coldness. To both this was, in a degree, {he could trace no signs of alienation. e 
painful. There was tender love in their hearts, arth was, the action of their lives had been 
but it was overshadowed by self-will and false § 3 inharmonious. Deep down in their hearts 
ideas of independence on the one side, and by 3 3 there was no defect of love. But this love 
a brooding spirit of accusation and unaccus- 3 was compelled to hide itself away; and so, for 
tome restraint on the other. Many times, 2 the most part, it lay concealed from even their 
each day of their lives, did words and senti- 2 own Pl a fue las 
ments, just about to be uttered by Hartley? During the second year o eir married life 
Emerson, die unspoken, lest in them some- ; there came a change of state in both Irene 
thing might appear which would stir the quick ; and oe — el _ oon a 
feelings of Irene into antagonism. weary of constraint when together. 

There was no guarantee of happiness es to be always on guard, lest some 
such a state of things. Mutual forbearance $ word, tone, or act should be misunderstood. 
existed, not from self-discipline and tender $In consequence, old collisions were i 
love, but from fear of consequences. They >and Hartley often grew impatient, and even 
were burnt children, and dreaded, as well they contemptuous 0 his gee when she ven- 
might, the fire. gtured to speak of social progress, woman's 

With little change in their relations to each 3 rights, or any of the kindred themes in which 
other, and few events worthy of notice, a year she = = a — — Angry — 
went by. Mr. Delancy came down to New usually followed, on these occasions, an 
York several times during this period, spend- 3 periods of coldness ensued, the effect of which 
ing a few days at each visit, while Irene went } was to produce states of alienation. 
frequently to Ivy Cliff, and staid there, occa-> If a babe had come to soften the heart of 
sionally, as long as two or three weeks. Hart- ? Irene, to turn thought and fecling in 4 new 
ley always came up from the city while Irene 3 direction, to awaken a mother’s love with all 
was at her father’s, but never staid longer than } its holy tenderness, how different would all 
a single day, business requiring him to be at ; have been. > nee i on reer 
his office, or in court. Mr. Delancy never saw $ with him. ere would then have been an 
them together without closely observing their > object on which both could centre interest and 
manner, tone of speaking, and language. ; affection, and thus draw lovingly — 
Both, he could see, were maturing rapidly. 2 again, and feel, as in the a — 
Irene had changed most. There was a style > beating to heart in sweet accordings. ey 
of thinking, a familiarity with popular themes, } would have learned their love-lessons over 
and a womanly confidence in her expression 3 again, and understood their meanings better. 
. of opinions, that at times surprised him. With } » Alas for them that the angels of infancy found 
her views on sorie subjects his own mind was 3 no place in their dwelling! 
far from being in agreement, and they often With no central attraction at home, her 
had warm arguments. Occasionally, when her } thoughts stimulated by association with a class 
husband was at Ivy Cliff, a difference of sen- { of intellectual, restless women, who were wan- 
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dering on life’s broad desert in search of green} which one may retire and shut out the 
places and refreshing springs, each day’s ) world.” 
journey bearing them farther and farther } Irene would sometimes suggest the lighter 
away from landscapes of perpetual apo | expense of boarding. 
Irene grew more and more interested in sub-{ ‘If it cost twice as much I would prefer to 
jects that lay, for the most part, entirely out live in my own house,” was the invariable an- 
of the range of her husband’s sympathies ; } swer. 
while he was becoming more deeply absorbed ¢ ‘‘ But see what a burden of care it lays on 
in a profession that required close application } my shoulders.” 
of thought, intellectual force and clearness, ? Now, Hartley could only with difficulty re- 
and cold, practical modes of looking at all) press a word of impatient rebuke, when this 
questions that came up for consideration. erecta was used. He thought of his own 
The consequence was that they were, in all daily devotion to business, prolonged often 
their common interests, modes of thinking, 2 into the night, when an important case was on 
and habits of regarding the affairs of life, 5 hand, and mentally charged his wife with a 
steadily receding from each other. Their selfish love of ease. On the other hand, it 
evenings were now less frequently spent to- ¢ seemed to Irene that her husband was selfish 
gether. If home had been a pleasant place to din wishing her to bear the burdens of house- 
him, Mr. Emerson would have usually remained $ keeping, just for his pleasure or convenience, 
at home after the day’s duties were over; or, a they might live as comfortably in a hotel 
if he went abroad, it would have been, usually, § or boarding-house. 
in company with his wife. But home was? On this subject Hartley would not enter into 
getting to be dull, if not positively disagree- 2a discussion. ‘It’s no use talking, Irene,” he 
able. If a conversation was atarted it soon ) would say, when she grew in earnest. ** You 
involved disagreement in sentiment, and then § cannot tempt me to give up my home. I: in- 
came argument, and, perhaps, ungentle words, ¢ cludes many things that with me are essential 
followed by silence and a mutual writing down } to comfort. I detest boarding-houses. They 
in the mind of bitter things. If there was no 3 are only places for sojourning, not living.” 
couversation Irene buried herself in a book—‘ As agreement on this question was out of 
some absorbing novel, usually, of the heroic § the question, Irene did not usually urge con- 
school. siderations in favor of abandoning their p!eas- 
Naturally, under this state of things, Mr. jan home. 
Emerson, who was social in disposition, sought —_— 
companionship elsewhere, and with his own ¢ CHAPTER XVII. 
sex. Brought into contact with men of differ- One evening, it was nearly three years from 
ent tastes, feelings, and habits of thinking, ht date of their marriage, Hartley Emerson 
gradually selected a few as intimate friends, $ and his wife were sitting opposite to each other 
and in association with these, formed, as his ¢ at the centre-table, in the evening. Shehada 
wife was doing, a social point of interest out- book in her hand, and he held a newspaper 
side of his home—thus widening, still further, 5 before his face; but his eyes were not on the 
the space between them. t rinsed columns. He had spoken only a few 
The home duties involved in housekeeping, = since he came in, and his wife noticed 
indifferently as they had always been dis- that he had the manner of one whose mind is 
charged by Irene, were now becoming more 2 in doubt or perplexity. 
and more distasteful to her. This daily care 2 Letting the newspaper fall upon the table, at 
about mere eating and drinking seemed un- length, Hartley looked over at his wite, and 
worthy of a woman who had noble aspirations, { said, in a quiet tone, 
such as burned in her breast. That was work? ‘Irene, did you ever meet a lady by the 
for women-drudges who had no higher ambi- } name of Mrs. Lloyd?” 
tion; ‘‘and heaven knows,” she would often The color mounted to the face of Mrs. Emer- 
say to herself, ‘‘ there are enough and to spare § son, as she replied, 
of these!” ‘Yes, 1 have met her often.” 
‘“‘ What’s the use of keeping up an establish- 2 ‘‘ Since when?” 
ment like this, just for two people?” she would) ‘‘I have known her, intimately, for the past 
often remark to her husband, and he would ‘ two years.” 


usually reply, ¢ What!” 
“For the sake of having a home, into? Emerson started to his feet, and looked, for 
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some moments, steadily at his wife, his coun- **Your friends!’’ There was a look of in- 
tenance expressing the profoundest astonish- § tense scorn on his face. ‘‘ Precious friends, if 
ment. she represent them, truly! Major Willard is 
“And never once mentioned to me her $ another, mayhap!”’ 
name! Has she ever called here?” The face of Irene turned deadly pale at the 
“ Yes.” mention of this name. 
“‘ Often ?” “Ha!” 
‘« As often as two or three times a week.” Emerson bent eagerly toward his wife. 
*‘ Trene!” * And is that true, also?” 








Mrs. Emerson, bewildered, at first, by her ‘““What? Speak out sir!” Irene caught 
husband’s manner of interrogating her, now 2 her breath, and grasped the rein of self-con- 
recovered her self-possession, and rising, looked ¢ trol which had dropped, a moment, from her 


steadily at him across the table. § hands. 
**T am wholly at a loss to understand you,” “Tt is said that Major Willard bears you 
she now said, calmly. company, at times, in your rides home from 
“Have you ever visited that person at her $ evening calls upon your precious friends.” 
boarding-house ?” demanded Hartley. ‘¢ And you believe the story !” 

*“‘T have, often.” ‘*T didn’t believe it,” said Hartley, but in a 

*¢ And walked Broadway with her?” tone that: showed doubt. 

“Certainly.” ‘But have changed your mind ?” 

‘Good heavens! Can it be possible!” ex- “If you say it is not true; that Major Wil- 
claimed the excited man. lard never entered your carriage, I will take 

“Pray, sir,” said Irene, “who is Mrs. $ your word in opposition to the whole world’s 
Lloyd?” adverse testimony.” 

“‘An infamous woman!” was answered, ? | But, Irene could not answer. Major Wil- 
passionately. lard, as the reader knows, had ridden with her 


‘That is false,” said Irene, her eyes flash- § at night, and alone. But once, and.only once. 
ing, as she spoke. ‘I don’t care who says so, § A few times since then she had. encountered, 
I pronounce the words false!” } but never deigned to recognize him. Inher 

Hartley stood still and gazed at his wife for § pure heart'the man was held in utter detestation. 
some moments, without speaking. Then he? Now was the time for a full explanation: 
sat down at the table from which he had arisen, 3 but pride was aroused, strong, stubborn pride. 
and shading his face with his hands, remained She knew: herself to stand triple-mailed in 
motionless for a long time. He seemed like a § innocency; to be free from weakness or taint. 


man utterly confounded. And the thought that a mean, base suspicion 
“Did you ever hear of Jane Beaufort?” $ had entered the mind of her husband, aroused 
he asked, at length, looking up at his wife. her indignation, and put a seal upon her lips 
“0, yes! Everybody has heard of her.” as to all explanatory ‘utterances. 
“‘ Would you visit Jane Beaufort ?” “Then I am to believe the worst,” said 
“Yes, if I believed her innocent of what § Hartley, seeing that his wife did not answer- 
the world charges against her.” ‘¢The worst, and of you!” 
“You are aware, then, that Mrs. Lloyd and§ «The tone in which this was said, as well 
Jane Beaufort are the same person ?” as the words themselves, sent a strong throb to 
“No, sir, I am not aware of any such }the heart of Irene. ‘The worst, and of you!” 
thing.” This from her husband! and involving far 
“Tt is true.” more in tone and manner than in uttered 
“I do not believe it. Mrs. Lloyd I have Slanguage. ‘Then I am to believe the worst!” 
known intimately for over two years, and can § She ‘turned the sentences over in her mind. 





verify her character.” Pride, wounded self-love, a smothered sense of 
“‘T am sorry for you, then, for a viler char- > indignation, blind anger—began to gather 
acter it would be difficult to find outside the } their gloomy forces in her mind. ‘The worst, 


haunts of infamy,” said Emerson. and of you!” How the echoes of these words 
Contempt and anger were suddenly blended } came back im constant repetitions! “The 
in his manner. worst, and of you!” 


“I cannot hear one to whom I am warmly$ «+ How often has Major Willard ridden with 
attached, thus assailed. You must not speak you at night?’ asked Hartley, in a cold, reso 
in that style of my friends, Hartley Emerson!” $ jyte way. 
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No answer. 

«‘ And did you always come directly home?” 

Hartley Emerson was looking steadily into 
the face of his wife, from which he saw the 
color fall away, until it became of an ashen 
hue. , 

«You do not: care to answer. Well, silence 
is significative,’ said the husband, closing his 
lips firmly. There was a blending of anger, 
perplexity, pain, sorrow, and-scorn in his face, 
all of which Irene read distinctly, as she fixed 
her eyes steadily upon him. He tried to gaze 
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‘And you have illustrated your faith in the 
slander—beautifully, becomingly, generously!” 

*‘Trene !” 

‘* Generously, as a man who’ knew his wife. 
Ah, well!” This last ejaculation was made 
almost lightly, but it involved great bitterness 
of spirit. 

‘* Do not speak any longer after this fashion,” 
said Hartley, with considerable irritation of 
manner; ‘it doesn’t suit my present temper. 
I want something in a very different spirit. 
The matter is of too serious import. So, pray, 


back until her eyes should sink beneath his im aside your trifling. I came to you as I had 


steady look; but the effort was lost, for not a 
single instant did they waver. He was about 


¢ 


Q 


a right to come, and made inquiries touching 
your associations when not in my company. 


turning away, when she arrested the movement Your answers are not satisfactory, but tend, 


by saying: 

“Go on, Hartley Emerson! Speak of all 
that is in your mind. You have, now, an op- 
portunity that may never come again.” 

There was a dead level in her voice that a 
little puzzled her husband. 

“Tt is for you to speak,”’ he answered. ‘TI 
have put my interrogatories.” 

Unhappily, there was a shade of imperious- 
ness in his voice. 

“TI never answer insulting interrogatories ; 
not even from the man who calls himself my 
husband,” replied Irene, haughtily. 

“Tt may be best for you to answer,” said 
Hartley. There was just the shadow of menace 
in his tones. 

“Best!” The lip of Irene curled slightly. 
“On whose account, pray ?” 

“Best for each of us. Whatever affects one 
injuriously must affect both.” 

‘“Humph! So we are equals!” Irene tossed 
her head impatiently, and laughed a short, 
mocking laugh. 

‘Nothing of that, if you please!” was the 
husband’s impatient retort. The sudden change 
in his wife’s manner threw him off of his 
guard. 

“Nothing of what?” demanded Irene. 

“Of that weak, silly nonsense. We have 
graver matters in hand for consideration, 
now.” 

“Ah?” She threw up her eyebrows; then 
contracted them again with an angry severity. 

‘‘Trene,” said Mr. Emerson, his voice fall- 
ing into a calm, but severe tone. ‘All this is 
but weakness and folly. I have heard things 
touching your good name——” 

‘And believe them,” broke in Irene, with 
angry impatience. 

“T have said nothing as to belief or disbe- 
lief. The fact is grave enough.” 


”» 





rather, to con 

“Sir!” Irene interrupted him in a stern, 
deep voice, which came so suddenly that the 
word remained unspoken. Then, raising her 
finger in a warning manner, she said, with 
menace, 

‘* Beware !” 

For some moments ‘they stood looking at 
each other, more like two animals at bay, tha 
as husband and wife. 

“Touching my associations when not in 
your company?” said Irene, at length, repeat- 
ing his language slowly. 

‘‘ Yes,”’ answered the husband. 

‘‘Touching my associations? Well, Mr. 
Emerson—so far, I say well.” She was col- 
lected in manner, and her voice steady. ‘But, 
what touching your associations when not in my 
company ?” 

The very novelty of this interrogation caused 
Emerson to start and change color. 

‘‘Ha!” The blood leaped to the forehead 
of Irene, and her eyes, dilating suddenly, 
almost glared upon the face of her husband. 

‘¢ Well sir?” Trene drew her slender form to 
its utmost height. There was an impatient, 
demanding tone in her voice. ‘Speak!” she 
added, without change of manner. ‘ What 
touching your associations when not in my 
company? As a wife, I have some interest in 
this matter. Away from home, often until the 
brief hours, have I no right to put the ques- 
tion—where, and with whom? It would seem 
so, if we are equal. But, if Iam the slave and 
dependant—the creature of your will and 
pleasure—why, that alters the case!” 

‘Have you done ?” 

Emerson was recovering from his surprise, 
but not gaining clear sight, or prudent self- 
possession. 

‘* You have not answered,” said Irene, look- 
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ing coldly, but with glittering eyes, into his / he not see, in her strong, womanly indignation, 
face. “Come! If there is to be a mutual, the signs of innocence? Fool! fool! to thrust 
relation of acts and associations outside of this, § sharply at her now! 
our home, let us begin. Sit down, Hartley, ‘My father!” came in a sudden gush of 
and compose yourself. You are the man, and ( strong feeling from the lips of Irene, as the 
claim precedence. I yield the prerogative. } thought of him whose name was thus ejacu- 
So, let me have your confession. After you $ lated, came into her mind. She struck her 
have ended 1 will give as faithful a narrative § hands together, and stood like one in wild be- 
as if on my death-bed. What more can you? wilderment. ‘My father!” she added, almost 
ask? There now, lead the way!” mournfully, ‘‘Oh, that 1 had never left you!” 
This coolness, which but thinly veiled a con- ‘It would have been better for you and bet- 
temptuous air, irritated Hartley almost beyond § ter for me.” No, he was not sane, else would 
the bounds of decent self-control. no such words have fallen from his lips. 
‘“«Bravely carried off! Well acted!” he re-? Irene, with a slight start, and a slight 
torted, with a sneer. change in the expression of her countenance, 
“You do not accept the proposal,” said § looked up at ber husband. 
Irene, growing a little sterner of aspect. ‘You think so?” Emerson was a little sur- 
“Very well. I scarcely hoped that you would ? prised at the way in which Irene put this 
meet me on this even ground. Why should I } interrogation. He looked for a different reply. 
have heped it? Were the antecedents encour- “‘T have said it,”” was his cold answer. 
aging? No! But, I am sorry. Ah, well! “Well.” She said no more, but looked down 
Husbands are free to go and come at their own ¢ and sat thinking for the space of more than a 
sweet will; to associate with anybody and ? minute. 
everybody. But wives—O dear !” “T will go back to Ivy Cliff.” She looked 
She tossed her head in a wild, scornful way, 4 up, with something strange in the expression 
as if on the verge of being swept from her’ of her face. It was a blank, unfeeling, almost 
feet by some whirlwind of passion. / unmeaning expression. 
“And so,” said her husband, after a long$ “Well.” It was Emerson’s only response. 
silence, ‘“‘you do not choose to answer my ‘“‘Well; and that is all?” Her tones were 


questions as to Major Willard ?” so chilling that they came over the spirit of her 
That was unwisely pressed. In her heart 2 husband, like the low waves of an icy wind. 
of hearts Irene loathed this man. His name ‘No, that is not all.” What evil spirit was 


was an offence to her. Never, since the night $ blinding his perceptions? What evil influence 

he had forced himself into her carriage, had § pressing him on to the brink of ruin? 

she even looked into his face. If he spare ‘“‘Say on.” How strangely cold and caim 

in the room where she happened to be, she did 2 she remained. ‘Say on,’’she repeated. Was 

not permit her eyes to rest upon his detested $ there none to warn him of danger? 

countenance. If he drew near to her she did$ ‘If you go a third time to your father——” 

not seem to notice his presence. If he spoke ¢ He paused. 

to her, as he had ventured several times to do, “Well?” There was not a quiver in her 

she paid no regard to him whatever. So far > low, clear, icy tone. 

as any response, or manifestation of fecling ‘‘You must do it with your eyes open, and 

on her part, was concerned, it was as if his (in full view of the consequences.” 

voice had not reached her ears. The very ‘What are the consequences ?” 

thought of this man was a foul thing in her? Beware, rash man! Put a seal on your 

mind. No wonder that the repeated reference § lips! Do not let the thought so sternly held, 

by her husband was felt as a stinging in- ¢ find even a shadow of utterance! 

sult. $ ‘¢Speak, Hartley Emerson. What are the 
“If you dare to mention that name again in ) consequences ?” 

connection with mine,” she said, turning almost ‘‘You cannot return!’’ It was said without 


fiercely upon him, ‘I will——” a quiver of feeling. 
She caught the words and held them back in ‘‘Well.” She looked at him with an un- 
the silence of her wildly reeling thoughts. changed countenance, steadily, coldly, pierc- 
“Say on!” ingly. 


Emerson was cool, but not sane. It was ‘*T have said the words, Irene; and they are 
madness to press his excited young wife now. ¢ no idle utterances. Twice you have left me; 
Had he lost sense and discrimination? Could ; but you cannot do it a third time, and leave & 
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Go, then, if you will; 


way open between us. 
Ped 


but, if we part here, it must be forever! 


3 Ten into dangerous companionship, and will 


} not be advised or governed. I nave heard her 


The eyes of Irene dropped slowly. There name fall lightly from lips that cannot utter a 
was a slight change in the expression of her } woman’s name without leaving it soiled! She 


face. Her hands moved one within the other, is pure now—pure as snow. 


nervously. 
Forever! The word is rarely uttered with- 


out leaving on the mind a shade of thought. 
Forever! It brought more than a simple sha- 
dow to the mind of Irene. A sudden darkness 
{ell upon her soul, and for a little while she 
groped about like one who had lost her way. 
But her husband’s threat of consequences—his 
cold, imperious manner—his assumed superior- 
ity—all acted as sharp spurs to pride, and she 
stood up, strong again, in full mental stature, 
with every power of her being in full force for 
action and endurance. 

“go.” There was no sign of weakness in 
her voice. She had raised her eyes from the 
fioor, and turned them full upon her husband. 
Her face was not so pale as it had been a little 
while before. Warmth had come back to the 
delicate skin, flushing it with beauty. She did 
not stand before him an impersonation of an- 
ger, dislike, or rebellion. There was not a 
repulsive attitude or expression. No flashing 
of the eyes, nor even the cold, diamond-glitter 
seen a little while before. Slowly turning 
away, she left the room. But, to her husband, 
she seemed still standing there, a lovely vision. 





I have not a 
shadow of suspicion, though I pressed her 
close. But, this contact is bad; she is breath- 
ing an impure atmosphere; she is assorting 
with some who are sensual and evil-minded, 
though she will not believe the truth. Mrs. 
Lloyd! Gracious heavens! My wife the in- 
timate companion of that woman! Seen with 
her in Broadway! A constant visitor at my 
wuse! This, and I knew it not!” 

Emerson grew deeply agitated as he rehearsed 
these things. It was after midnight when he 
retired. He did not go to his wife’s apart- 
ment, but passed to a room in the story above 
that in which he usually slept. 

Day was abroad when Emerson awoke on the 
next morning, and the sun shining from an 
angle that showed him to be nearly two hours 
above the horizon. It was late for Mr. Emer- 
son. Rising hurriedly, and in some confusion 
of thought, he went down stairs. His mind, 
as the events of the last evening began to 
adjust themselves, felt an increasing sense of 
oppression. How was he to meet Irene? Or, 
was he to meet heragain? Had she relented ? 
Had a night of sober reflection wrought any 
change? Would she take the step he had 


There had fallen, in that instant of time, a 2 warned her as a fatal one? 


sunbeam which fixed the image upon his 
memory in imperishable colors. What though 


With such questions crowding upon him, 
Hartley Emerson went down stairs. In pass- 


he parted company here, with the vital form, 3} ing their chamber-door, he saw that it stood 
that effigy would be, through all time, his in- 3 wide open, and that Irene was not there. He 


separable companion ! 

“Gone!” Hartley Emerson held his breath 
as the word came into mental utterance. 
was a motion of regret in his heart ; 


There $ breakfast. 
a wish $ 


descended to the parlors and to the sitting- 
room, but did not find her. The bell announced 
He might find her at the table? 
No—she was not at her usual place when the 


that he had not spoken quite so sternly; that } morning meal was served. 


he had kept back a part of the hard saying. 2 
He could not, after ¢ 
all that had just passed between them—after 3 


But, it was too late now. 


she had refused to answer his questions touch- 
ing Major Willard—make any concessions. 


‘Where is Mrs. Emerson 2” he asked of the 
waiter. 

“T have not seen her,” was replied. 

Mr. Emerson turned away and went up to 
their chambers. His footsteps had a desolate, 


Come what would, there was to be no retracing § echoing sound to his ears, as he bent his way 


of steps now. 

“ And it may be as well,” said he, rallying 
himself, ‘that we part here. Our experiment 
has proved a sad failure. We grow colder and 


2 thither. 


He looked through the front, and 
then through the back chamber, and even 
called, faintly, the name of his wife. But all 
was still as death. Now a small envelope 


more repellant each day, instead of drawing > caught his eye, resting on a casket in which 


closer together, and becoming more lovingly § 
assimilated. 
either of us. We struggle in our bonds, and 
hurt each other. Better apart! better apart! 
Moreover ”’—his face darkened—“ she has fal- 


It is not good—this life—for ‘saw his name inscribed thereon. 


Irene had kept her jewelry. He lifted it, and 
The hand- 


writing was not strange. He broke the seal 


and read these few words: 


‘«T have gone. IRENE.” 
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The narrow piece of tinted paper on which ) heart of my classmate, for an old millionare, 
this was written dropped from his nerveless $ Much good may his goid do the foolish. mis- 
fingers, and he stood for some moments, still 3 taken woman!” and he gianced at the open 
as if death-stricken, and rigid as stone. 2 letter which he had thrown on the table. and 
Shis face—that strong, thin, beautiful face— 








‘“« Well!” he:said audibly, at length, stepping 


9 


across the floor, ‘‘and so the end has come! 
He moved to the full length of the chamber, 
and then stood stil. Turned, in a little while, 
and walked slowly back across the floor—stood 
still again, his face bent down, his lips closely 
shut, his finger-ends gripped into the palms. 
“Gone!” 'He tried to shake himself free 
of the partial stupor which had fallen upon 
him. “Gone!” he repeated. ‘And so this 
calamity is upon us! She has dared the fatal 
leap! has spoken the irrevocable decree! God 
help us both, for both have need of help; I and 
she, but she most. God help her to bear the 
burden she has lifted to her weak shoulders; 


settled down into an expression of sternness 
and severity, such as I had never seen there 
before. Ido not think he knew to whom he 
was talking then. 

*‘ Are all women like those, Uncle Phil?” [ 
asked, with a vague comprehension of his 
meaning. 

‘“* Nearly all, I’m afraid, Wealthy !” 

‘Shall I be so, when I grow up to be a big 
woman ?” 

He gathered me up close to his heart. 

“God forbid, my little girl. I’d rather cover 
up your bright head and fair limbs under the 
grass this day, than see you grow up to be a 


she will find it a match for her strength. I ¢ selfish, ambitious, heartless woman.” 


shall go into the world and bury myself in its 

cares and duties—shall find, at ‘least in the 

long days, a compensation in work—earnest, 

absorbing, exciting work. But she? Poor 

Irene! The days and nights will be, to her, 

equally desolate. Poor Irene!: Poor Irene!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“JUST LIKE A WOMAN!” 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘Tr is just like a woman—just like her.” I 
remember the tones with which he said these 
words, just as though the bitterness and sad- 
ness which wound. in and out of them, had 
stirred the air about me a moment ago. 

«¢ What is just like a woman, Uncle Phil?” 
and I clambered up into his lap, and put away 
with my small, weak fingers the silken brown 


PLA 


‘‘Was mamma such a woman, Uncle Phil?” 
I believe an angel dropped this question into 
my heart at that moment. 

*« No !—a thousand times no !—bless you for 
the thought, my little girl! Your mother was 
a gentle, sweet, loving woman; true and self- 
sacrificing to the last hour of her life, and her 
memory in my heart is like sweet myrrh, filling 
its rooms with fragrance, and when I am 
tempted to lose all faith in woman’s truth and 
love, I remember my sister, Mary Dunham.” 

The words of my uncle sank so deep into my 
soul, that they have not faded out of it through 
a decade and a half of years. 

We were alone together in the library of the 
large old stone house, which my grandfather 
had built for his bride, and it stood in the plea- 
sant. village of Wilmot, among graceful cottages 
and fair white houses, like a gray old patriarch 
among his children. 

I, Wealthy Craig, was an orphan, with no 


locks from his forehead. The bitterness went ) near relative on earth, saving my mother’s only 
out of his face, as he looked in mine and a’ brother, Philip Dunham. My father was an 
half fond, half amused expression, neutralized y artist, and he had died in Italie, while my life 
whatever of sadness remained in his eyes. 2 was yet in the twilight of infancy. My mother 
‘‘ What do you want to know about it, you in- > prought her dead husband and her living child 


quisitive little six-year-old ?” 
«Because I do; - Please to tell me, uncle.” 
‘‘ That's like # woman’s argument, too—as 
reasonable and just as two-thirds of them, 
Pussy.” 
‘ Please to tell me what you meant, uncle?” 
“JT meant that it’s just like a woman to 
throw away the love of a true, noble, manly 
heart, for wealth or position, or anything else 


to their old home; but she followed him in two 


. years, for anxiety and grief had worn down her 


naturally delicate constitution. 

So, in my fifth year, I was left to the guar- 
dianship of my young uncle, Philip Dunham. 

His father had been an East India merchant, 
and amassed a vast property there. 

But the death of one of his partners, and 
the raseality of the other, followed by one of 


which should simply gratify -her pride and am-¢ those sudden commercial crises which are like 
bition, just as that girl has thrown away the ( great storms, sweeping down the fabrics of vas: 
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fortunes in a day, made my grandfather a poor ; She broke her engagement with my uncle, 
man. He was an old one at the time, and< and in less than two months afterward mar- 
never recovered from the shock, ‘ ried the wealthiest and most brilliant of her 

My uncle had just finished his professional ‘ suitors, a. Southern planter, and a widower, 
studies (he was educated for the law) when the { nearly a score of years her senior. 
tidings came of his father’s failure, and he only My uncle recovered from the great shock 
reached home to find him prostrated by a para- $ which the treachery of Gertrude West had oc- 
lytic stroke, out of which he never awoke to $ casioned, but it was a long, slow work to for- 
recognize his son. get the beautiful girl who had so cruelly 

This occurred a year before my father’s s wronged him, for all the poetry of his youth, 
death. My uncle managed to retain the old ; all the springs of his deep, overflowing tender- 
homestead, but this was all that he saved from § ness, had been poured out on the woman of his 
the wreck of his father’s property ; and it was { love, and because of her he lost faith in the 
only with great difficulty and by much perse- truth and enduring affection of all women; 
verance that he succeeded in doing this. still, it was in that time when his fortune had 

The old patriarchal house stood a little way ¢ taken wings, and all human love had failed 
from the road, behind a couple of majestic ¢ him, that the soul of Philip Dunham turned to 
horse-chestnuts. From the windows you could § his God, and found the rest, and the peace, 
see the great hills, which were like green gates § without which the strongest are always weak, 
locking in the valley where the village rose, ; and afterward the tree of his life put forth 
and the little lake in its emerald vase of alders, ¢ branches, and bore gracious blossoms and 
and the river flashing its silver fluting through ¢ goodly fruits of truth, and charity, and love— 
the meadows. An old, rambling garden, ¢ for Philip Dunham became a Christian man. 
stocked to plethora with fruit-trees, and vines i —_ 


and bushes, ran from the back of the house to 
the lane; and birds built their nests in its 
green, shadowy stillness, and inaugurated 
every dawn with the service of their sweet 
songs. 

He was only twenty-four when the storm 
burst on him, but Philip Dunham had in him 
the grain of a true, strong character, and it 
did not crush him. 

He set himself bravely to work at his pro- 
fession, and when his widowed sister brought 
her orphan child to his home, he took them 
both into his heart; and God be witness that 


‘* You better take the whole dozen bushels, 
sir; I'll put ’em down to fifty cents, seein’ as 
it’s you; they’re the very best o’ Rosebury 
russets, and they’ll keep all winter in a dry 
cellar, and you can’t beat ’em for eatin’ apples 
in the county.” 

Farmer Ritter thus delivered himself, as he 
stood before his wagon, with his peck measure 
in one hand, while my uncle was on the oppo- 
site side, listening to the man and surveying 
the heap of apples brimming over the sides of 
the wagon. 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Ritter,” laughed my uncle, “I 





he was husband to the one and father to the ; guess I'll take the whole pile on your recom- 
other. ¢ mendation; Pussy here has a remarkable ca- 
But another and heavier blow than all the ‘ pacity for good apples, as well as myself, and 
others was appointed to him, one which Ist think we shall be able to dispatch the whole- 
learned long years afterward from his own g before the winter is out.” 
lips, crushed down for a while all hope, and ‘‘T’ll promise to do my share, uncle,” I said, 
faith and courage in his soul. climbing up on the wheel of the wagon, and 
Gertrude West, the Squire’s daughter, was< watching the farmer measure out the fruit 
his betrothed wife. She was a rarely beautiful $ into the great bushel baskets on each side of 
woman, with all those outward charms of grace ‘ him. 
and manner, which bewilder and fascinate He was a tall, sunburnt, raw-boned man, with 
men; but her domestic and social education { shaggy eyebrows, and weather-beaten face, 
had not nourished the finest and noblest part ; but with the first glance into those rugged fea- 
of her character, and her soul was enamored : tures, you felt that a good heart and an honest 
of wealth and splendor, and though there is no § soul dwelt within them. 
doubt all that was hest and truest in her na-{ Farmer Ritter was a man ofa great deal of 
ture, loved the man Philip Dunham, still, when } shrewd practical sense, and my uncle was 
misfortune fell sudden and heavy upon him, ? always fond of chatting and joking with him, 
worldly counsels and innate selfishness tri- ) when he came to the housé to supply us with 
umphed over her affections, the various produce of his farm. 
vou. xv.—18 
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“‘How about that butter you promised us 
last week, farmer? We're almost out.” 

‘‘ Wall, Miss Ritter meant to have it, and a 
couple o’ dozen eggs for you, when I carted 
over the apples, but she’s had her hands full, 
fixin’ for the new school ma’am. You see the 
Committee was sot on our takin’ her to board, 
and my wife finally gin’ consent, though it’s 
put her out a good deal.” 

I don’t doubt it; and we haven’t suffered 
for want of the butter, as our household num- 
bers but three. You'll be down in a couple of 
days, I suppose.” 

‘¢ Not inside o’ four, I’m afeard, much as I’d 
like to obleege you, Lawyer Dunham. You see 
I’ve got to cart all my flour over to the mill 
to-morrow, and if this weather holds, I must 
take advantage on’t to sow my wheat.” 

‘“‘ Phat’s bad, isn’t it? (Look out, Wealthy, 
my child, I’m afraid you'll hurt your foot 
amongst those spokes.) That settles it,” bring- 
ing his hand down on the wagon side. “I’m 
going into town day after to-morrow, to see an 
old client, and I’ll just take the creek road up 
to your house, and get the things. Mrs. Rit- 
ter’s butter is worth taking a little extra pains 
for.” 

‘‘ She al’ays was an astonishin’ hand at but- 
ter and cheese, and got the premium three 
times at the County Fair, when she was a gal,” 
answered the gratified husband. 

“«Oh, uncle, say I may go—please say I may 
go with you,” jumping down from the wagon 
wheel, and catching hold of his hand. 

‘¢What’s the use of taking you, chicken? 
You'll only be a bother,’”” answered my uncle, 
but there was a laugh in the beautiful eyes 
which looked down on me 80 fondly. 

“You better bring her along, sir. She’ll 
like to see the white calf, and the young tur- 
keys, and have a slice o’ raised cake.” 

“‘T shall put in my claim for a slice, too,” 
answered my uncle. 

“«T shall come, Mr. Ritter, you may depend 
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day in the Indian summer, and it had been 
born on the hills amid silver mists, and clothed 
in gold and purple it walked the earth, amid 
the sweet services of soft leaping waters and 
the song of birds, and winds swung their cen- 
sers about it, filled with wood fragrances, for 
that day was like a High Priest, bearing, with 
crimson tunic and flashing ephod, the benedic- 
tion of the year. 

Uncle Philip and I had been mostly silent 
during our ride. The voice of the day spoke 
tender and sadly to our hearts. We heard the 
nuts dropping in the still woods, and the apples 
on the orchard grass, and the jingle of the 
little brooks, that hung their silver embroidery 
on the hills, and my uncle broke the long 
silence which had fallen betwixt us by saying, 
as he drew up before the house, ‘‘ This is the 
place, Wealthy.” 

I looked curiously at the old farm homestead. 
It was an ample two-story red house, with a 
steep, moss-covered roof, which had braved 
the storms of three quarters of a century, but 
it looked friendly and home-like in that mel- 
lowing autumn sunlight, with the cherry-trees 
in front, and the low quinces at the'side. 

We alighted and went up to the house; the 
door was open, and a single stroke of the heavy 
brass knocker must have reached any one in- 
side. 

I heard a slight stir in one of the front rooms, 
and then a lady came into the hall, and ap- 
proached us. I use this word Jady in its broad- 
est, completest sense; she was a lady, or bet- 
ter, a gentlewoman, not simply because of posi- 
tion, or antecedents, or any social adjuncts, 
but she held the title by the gift and grace of 
God, by the fine grain of her soul, by the dig- 
nity and gentleness of her character. 

I was just nine years old that autumn, but 
I felt all this, with my first glance at the 
stranger, as certainly as I write it now. 

I wish that I could describe this lady, or 
girl-woman, as she looked coming toward us; 


upon it,” I interposed very decidedly, at which ? but it will be difficult to do this, for there was 


both the men laughed. 
“‘Spiled child, I reckon,” said the farmer. 
«¢T presume so,” replied my uncle, playfully 
twitching my curls as they glanced around 
him. 


CHAPTER II. 
It was early in the afternoon when we drew 
up before the brown gate of farmer Ritter’s 
home. 


nothing striking or brilliant about her. 

She was small and slender, with a pale, oval 
face, and a sweet, tender, delicate mouth, in 
which smiles and love seemed to lurk. Her 
eyes were of a clear, soft, steady brown, 
shielded by long, thick lashes, and the fair, 
pale face wore no hue of ill health, though you 
felt the soil where roses flourish was not in 
those delicate cheeks. 

‘Good afternoon, ma’am,” said my uncle, 


We had had a delightful ride through the $ lifting his hat, and surveying the strange lady. 
still woods and around the creek. 


It was a< «Is Mrs. Ritter in?” 
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‘She is not, sir. She was summoned very 
unexpectedly this morning to her mother, who 
is ill, but she left the butter and eggs in my 
charge. Will you walk in?” 

“TI see that you know me—so there is no 
use of my presenting myself.” 

A slight blush wavered across her cheek. 

‘I think not. You are Lawyer Dunham?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

*¢ And I am Miss Day, the school teacher.” 

She said this as she led the way into the 
low, old fashioned kitchen, around the ceiling 
of which were festoons of ‘dried apples” and 
red peppers, while the carefully scoured floor 
was sprinkled with sand. A basket of eggs 
and a box of butter stood on the table in one 
corner, and my uncle was lifting these, when 
I interposed. 

“Uncle, I must see the white calf and the 
turkeys first. You know Mr. Ritter said I 
should.” 

“But you can’t this time, for his wife is 
away, and there is no one to show them to you. 
Come, now, be a brave girl.” 

For a shadow of disappointment had fallen 
on my face, as I had set my heart upon an in- 
vestigation of the farm-yard. 

The lady observed it. ‘I think I can in- 
troduce you to all the curiosities we have, if 
you’ll place yourself under my charge for half 
an hour.” 

I did not wait for my uncle’s consent, though 
indeed there was no need of that. I went to 
the lady, and slid my hand in hers. 

“T can’t allow you to take off my niece, 
without you consent to take me also, ma’am.” 
And my uncle returned the box of butter to 
the table. 

I forget the lady’s reply, but I know that we 
all went out under the hop-vine, which set 
itself like a green tent around the back door. 

Half an hour later we returned. I had in- 
spected the white calf in the barn, and the 
speckled turkeys in the yard, and seen the 
black ducks sail out on the pond, and was re- 
turning greatly delighted with my expedition, 
when a nail, in a wooden bench near the door, 
caught the skirt of my dress, and made a large, 
ugly rent in it. 

“Tut—tut, Wealthy, I can’t take such a 
ragged little girl into town with me!” 

‘“‘ If Betty was only here, she’d mend it for 
me. Qh, uncle, don’t say I can’t go with you.” 

“Perhaps I can turn Betty for a little 
while,” said the soft-voiced lady. 
mind, we'll have it all right,” for the tears had 
forced themselves into my eyes.” 


My uncle at first declined the lady’s offer, 
fearing it would give her too much trouble, 
and it was only after some persistance on her 
part, that he accepted it. 

I remember just how she looked in that low, 
old-fashioned parlor, sitting on a stool at ‘my 
feet, and mending the rent in my dress, with 
the serene autumn sunlight, which seemed to 
sanctify and spiritualize everything, drifting 
over her soft brown hair, and about her slen- 
der, quick-flying fingers. 

Uncle Phil sat and watched her, pulling the 
faded leaves from the “‘ morning glory ” vine 
which draped the window, and scattering them 
upon the ground. There was a pleasant smile 
in his eyes as he looked down upon us, and I 
knew that some light pleasantry must have 
passed betwixt him and the school teacher, 
because of the laughter which ran in low, 
sweet gurgles out of her lips. 

In a little while my dress was restored, and 
we took our leave. Miss Day accompanied us 
to the gate, and my uncle gave her his hand at 
parting, and said to her: ‘If I can serve you 
in any way, at any time, do not hesitate to call 
on me.” 

And there was a blush in her soft cheek as 
she thanked him, just as you have seen a drop 
of crimson in the heart of some snowy blos- 
som. * 

*«Uncle, I liked that lady, I liked her very 
much.” We had been riding silently for a 
mile when I made this remark, with a .good 


? deal of emphasis. 


That was all we said of her. 

I think that a man who has poured out all 
the great wealth of his tenderness on a selfish, 
ambitious woman, one whose outward, sensuous 
loveliness has kindled his imagination, and 
stirred his fancies—and then been awakened, 
with one terrible shock, to the true knowledge 
of her character—I think that such a man is 
afterward better able to recognize that grace 
of eoul, that sweetness, and gentleness, and 
steadfastness, which make true womanhood, 
and of which graciousness of manner and 
beauty of expression are only the outward 
symbols. 

The young teacher had these, and though she 
was not dashing or brilliant, still, her face was 
one of those which, the more a man studies, the 
more its sweetness grew into his heart and re- 
joiced his life. It was a face to shine out ten- 
der and serene in his home, to soothe his heart 


‘¢ Never / in sorrow, to heal and strengthen it in weak- 


ness, and to be loving and faithful to him 
through all calamity or affliction ; and it would 
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follow him in joy-or sorrow, his wife, in the 
best and holiest meaning of the word, through 
life, unto death. 


CHAPTER III. 

“‘ Why, Miss Day, is it possible you are out 
in this terrible storm?” 

My uncle had just turned the corner of the 
lane, not more than a quarter of a mile from 
his home, when he came upon the school 
teacher. It was a day late in December, and 
it was going out into the night in a fearful con- 
vulsion of storm. 

The snow had been falling for several hours, 
and the wind tore up the great sheets and piled 
them along the roadside, and hurled the thick 
flakes through the air in great, blinding clouds, 
so that it was with difficulty he could see where 
to guide his horse, for he was returning from 
an adjoining village, where he had gone in 
order to attend to some important legal busi- 
ness. 

My uncle recognized the lady at the first 
glance, though the wind had tossed her hair 
over her eyes, and her face was bent down in 
order to shield it as much as possible from the 
wind. He sprang from his carriage. ‘How 
in the world did you come here ?” 

“T think that I must have lost my way,” 
she said, but her voice was weak and strained; 
*T was trying to get back to farmer Ritter’s.” 

“‘ Why, you are at least three miles from his 
house. Come, let me lift you into my carriage, 
and I'll carry you home, for you’d certainly 
have perished in this storm if I hadn’t found 
you.” 

He didn’t hear her reply, for the wind beat 
up just then with the voice of a thousand 
trumpets, and carried it away; but he lifted 
the small, delicate figure into the carriage, and 
wrapped it in the buffalo skins, and springing 
in beside it, urged his horse on as rapidly as 
possible. 

*¢ It will take you a long distance out of your 
way. I had no idea we were so far from 
home,” said the sweet, faint voice. 

‘¢ We are not far from mine; I shall carry 
you there first. How you shiver! You must 
be almost perished with cold.” 


But this time she did. not answer. Her 


head fell down until it rested on his shoulder, 
and looking into the fair face Philip Durham 
feared it was struck with death. 

I stood at the window, peering out into the 
thick clouds of snow for a sight of my uncle’s 
carriage, and I shrieked for joy when I saw it 
drive up to the gate. 


He dismounted, and lifted what seemed to be 

2 ® heavy bundle from the carriage, and I rushed 

, out into the hall and opened the door. 

6 “Oh, uncle! uncle! have you brought a 
dead woman home with you?” for I did not at 
first recognize the white, stark face, from 
which the bonnet had fallen away. 

“IT hope not, Wealthy. Run quick for 
Betty !” 

And he carried the lady in and laid her on the 
lounge before the warm grate fire, and Betty, 
the faithful old domestic who had nursed Philip 
when he was a boy, hurried down to the sit- 

ting-room. 

‘* We must get brandy down her throat, and 
her feet into warm water. If that don’t bring 
her to, you may depend on’t she’s frozen to 
death !” exclaimed the frightened old woman, 

She came back to life at last, with low 
groans and convulsive shivers; but she did not 
recognize any of us, and before morning she 
was in a high brain fever. 

For three weeks Janet Day, the school 
teacher, lay under our roof on the borders of 
the grave, and in the delirium which accompa- 
nied her illness we learned the story of her 
life. 

She was an orphan, the daughter of a cler- ° 
gyman, who had died several years previous. 
She had had sorrows, long and heavy ones, no 
matter what, for we who learned them by her 
sick bed, in the midst of the fever which had 
fired her brain with madness, never betrayed 
them. 

Suffice it, she had been a brave, patient, 
long enduring woman, and her trials had at 
length driven her to apply for the situation of 
district school teacher at Wilmot; but, while 
her sorrows had only clarified and enriched 
her character, they had worn heavily on her 
physique. ‘ 

Farmer Ritter and his wife had no idea that 
she went with failing strength and aching head 
every morning to her arduous school duties, 
for she never complained of illness. 

But that day she dismissed her scholars early 
in the afternoon, because of the storm which 
had just commenced, and then she started for 
home. She could remember nothing, however, 
after she left the school house. But it was 
appointed Janet Day to live, and not die. 

‘*¢T reckon she’ll be able to stand the ride in 
your spring carriage in a day or two,” said 
¢ farmer Ritter one pleasant January morning, 
¢as he stopped on his way to market, with a 
¢ china bowl of blackberry jam for the ‘school 
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ma’am.” You’ve had her here arisin’ o’ seven 
weeks, and mother was sayin’ this mornin’ she 
knew quite enough on Miss Day to be sartin’ 
she’d want to leave as soon as possible. 

“Why, farmer Ritter, don’t you think we 
make the lady as comfortable as your wife 
could?” asked my uncle, with a shade of an- 
noyance on his face. 

“ We aint no fears on that score,” subjoined 
the farmer, cracking his whip, and awkwardly 
setting one foot before the other, ‘‘ but you 
know it’s a little oncommon for a young woman 
to be visitin’ a man that hasn’t a wife of his 
own.” 

A comical smile wavered over my uncle’s 
face. ‘I haven’t thought of it in that light,” 
he said. 

‘Wall, I hope you wont take no offence, 
lawyer, but bein’ as things are, we thought 
we'd better try and take her home, if she 
keeps up, and the January thaw holds on.” 

“ Well, I'll speak to Miss Day about it,” an- 
swered my uncle. 

‘Uncle Phil, I do wish you’d come and help 
me place these flowers,” for I was intent on 
arranging some golden immortelles after a 
somewhat intricate pattern, on a cushion of 
gray moss; and he had been pacing to and fro 
before me, evidently much absorbed in his own 
thoughts, 

“I can’t attend to your nonsense now, 
Wealthy, I’m too busy.” 

I was highly indignant at this reply, espe- 
cially as my uncle continued his walk up and 
down the room for another hour 

Late in the afternoon of that same day, our 
invalid guest came down stairs for the first 
time since her illness. I had established my- 
self in the deep bay window of the sitting- 
room, with a new book which my uncle had 
brought me,.and the heavy crimson curtains 
fairly hid me from sight. My uncle wheeled 
the invalid before the grate fire, and sat down 
by her side. 

I remember the fair pale face resting against 
the crimson cushions of the arm-chair re- 
minded me of some of the heads which had 
belonged to my father’s studio, and it sat on 
the small, delicate neck, as a lily sits on its 
slender stem, rocked about by the winds. 

«‘ How much better you are looking,” perus- 
ing the pale face. 

‘That is what they all tell me,.and I have 
but one answer, ‘I am feeling better, too.’” 

I do not know what reply my uncle made to 
this remark, for I became absorbed in my 
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book, and they chatted together for an hour 
perhaps, when his tones called my attention 
again. 

‘‘ Farmer Ritter was here again to-day, and 
he thinks that he must have you home in two 
or three days. But I don’t know how we can 
spare you.” 

“You are very kind to say this, after all the 
trouble I have given you. But farmer Ritter 
has only forstalled my own intention.” 

“‘T cannot think of your returning with any 
pleasure. Kind as they are, and much as they 
love you, you cannot be happy in the midst or 
such uncongenial environments.” 

A shadow fell upon the pale face, and the 
brown eyes shone in it like lamps far out at 
sea. “‘‘I have learned to take my life as God > 
sends it.” ng 

“But are you quite certain that He wills you ) 
should go back ?” ad 

“‘T think so, because, as you see, there is no 
other place to go.” 

«« But you can stay here.” 

The deep brown eyes sought his face, filled 
with wonder. ‘I do not understand you,” 
she said, just'as a child might have said it. 

My uncle took the thin, soft fingers in his 
own. ‘Janet Day,” and a tremor ran through 
the low, deep tones, ‘“‘I am an abrupt man, 
and you are a woman with whom it is not ne- 











¢ cessary to use soft phrases and lover’s flattery. 
; When I said ‘stay here,’ I meant as my wife, 


tenderly sheltered, dearly beloved, the mis- 
tress of a home that will never again seem so 
without you.” 

Her white face had kindled and died, in 
> changes like the fire flames. She covered it 
with her small hand, fair and transparent as 
some curving shell. I saw the tears which 
 glistened on her fingers, and heard the sobs 

which shook her. 





My uncle leaned forward. ‘Janet, have 
you no answer for me but tears ?” 

She looked up and smiled in his face, a smile 
that must have brightened a man’s heart for- 
ever. She laid her hands in his. 

Leaning forward to see them, my book fell. 

‘“‘What does this mean?” said my uncle, 
and he sprang to the window. 

“It’s only I, Uncle Phil; I just got behind 
here because it’s such a nice place to read.” 

“And you’ve heard all we've been saying, 
you little witch, you!” and I was sure that he 
blushed, almost as much as Miss Day did. 

‘Only the last part, and I wont tell any- 
body, I wont, as true as I live!” 

My uncle burst into one of his hearty 
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laughs, and Janet Day’s blended in with it, like be and do this, Wealthy, I think, also, with 
& merry air, and sweet as the gurgle of soft- } Luther, because I know ‘that the sweetest thing 


flowing waters. i 


his side of Heaven is the heart of a Christian 


: “Wealthy, you little rogue, come here and } woman ‘geyeree 


tell me how you should like to say ‘my nem 
Janet. Hi 

' “T should like to say it very much indeed, 
Ynele Phil,” and I went up to the lady and 
kissed her, and she put.her arms about me and 
called me her little girl, with eyes full of shin- | 
ing tears. 3 

The next day farmer Ritter called to confer 
with Miss Day reapeoting her return home, 
and great was the old man’s astonishment when 
my uncle informed him that she had concluded 
to pass the winter at his house. 

, But she can never foot it three miles to 
school, lawyer Dunham.” 

, ‘She has concluded to give it up, and take 
only Wealthy and me for her pupils.” 

My uncle enjoyed, for a few minutes, the 5 
look of blank astonishment which settled down ; 
on the old man’s weather-beaten visage. 

, At last he explained the true state of affairs, 
and when the farmer came to understand it, 
his face brightened up wonderfully, and he 
shook hands warmly with my uncle and Miss 
Day, and wished them ‘‘much joy ”’ in a voice 
hoarse with emotion; and he went out of the 
house muttering to himself, ‘‘Wont mother be 
dymb-foundered when I tell her!” 


- 

_ It was the time of the singing of birds and 
the glory of apple-blossoms. 

»My aunt, Janet Dunham, sat in the bay 
window, with the soft winds stirring her brown 
hair. To what shall I liken her that is fair, 
and lovely, and of good report? She was like § 
a-fair lily set full of beauty and fragrance, in} 
the currents of my uncle’s life, or like a sweet § 
chime of bells waving back and forth melodies $ 
in the air about him. 

«His head was in her lap, and her soft hand 
was lying, a still caress, in his hair, while he 
read alternately the book which he held, and 
the face above him. I sat still and watched 3 
them for a little while. 

At last I spoke: ‘+Uncle, do you remember 5 
what you said to me so long ago, that it was 
just like a woman to be selfish and ambitious, 
and sell a true heart for gold? Do you think 
so now ?” 

«‘ What a memory that child has, Janet!’ 

Then he called me to him, and drawing his 
arm around my waist, said very earnestly: 





“If I think it is like a good many women’ to , 





TWO PICTURES. 
BY ELLEN C. LAKE. 


Wraprep in the soft, dreamy shadows, 
That float in the firelight’s glow, 
Unheeding that over the meadows 
The winds of the winter blow. 
One with a face framed fairly, 
In curls with a golden gleam, 
Counts over the treasures that rarely 
Flash out of a maiden’s dream. 


Broad lands that lie in the ermine 
Of Winter’s most royal robe, 
Jewels whose hearts were once burning 
Where breezes of Araby blowed; 
Long lines of ancestry gifted, 
With the flush of noble blood, 
Knighted through the blades they lifted, 
In swelling a crimson flood. 


Titles with reverence spoken 
Before the sweet maiden-name, 
And scores of bright lances broken 
In easing a jealous pain. 
“ Yet,”—and her hands break slowly 
The idle clasp they have worn, 
“ Better that to life more lowly 
A woman’s heart should be born.” 


Standing in the misty daraing, 
With the wild sea at her feet, 
The winds of a bitter morning 
Blowing cold across her cheek, 
And with a brow bound plainly, 
In smooth bands of raven hair, 
Strives bravely, therefore not vainly, 
To number her treasures there. 


Only the low, darksome dwelling 
In sound of the sea’s wild moan, 

With the winds forever telling 
Their message of “ all alone.” 


‘Only the night’s darker falling 


To change the monotonous day, 
And the stern rock-barrier walling 
The deep waters of the bay. 


Yet.the eyes that resting, tearless, 
On the glimmer of a sail 

That dips to the westward, fearless, 

_ And loses the landsman’s hail, 

Hold a strong and a steady burning 
Of the fires of trusting faith, 

That sends the low sigh of yearning 
Away from the rising breath. 
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One title is spoken, lowly, 
Before the unblazoned name 
By a heart that holds as holy, 
The purity of its fame ; 
She turns to the life God gives her, 
On a wild, uncultured shore, 
With but love and Faith to live for, 
Yet the heart asks nothing more. 
Charlotte Centre, N. Y. 





SELF-DEPENDENCE. 
BY ELLEN OC. LAKE. 

We of this world, through the impulses of 
heart as well as the weaknesses of nature, lean 
one upon. another as we go upward or down- 
ward on the hill of life, cling closely to the 3 
hands that we have found endowed seep 
strength for our weakness, and rest trustfully 3 
on the hearts that have but tender chiding 
for our folly, forgiveness for our errors, and 
reverence for our efforts toward attaining 
higher planes in the drama of life. 

There are chains of sympathy that draw 
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as auxiliaries to happiness, it searches for and 
finds at last, within itself and its trust in God, 
“A well of water, undisturbed and deep, 
Of sustenance, refreshment, and repose.” 

We know what it is, when the spirit is shaken 
by petty conflicts, and wearied by contact with 
gross materialism, to turn from the. discord 
that grates on nerve and brain, to a heart that 
keeps for our moods of pain the quieting mag- 
netism of its love and sympathy, and. some- 
what like this, we may well believe, is the in- 
fluence that we gain from calm and earnest 


communion with our own souls. 


** Not all evil” is the spark of immortal life 


that burns within us, and who can say what 
strong and earnest impulses have been fanned 
into flame, and set in the paths that led to 
fruition by a day, an hour, of self-communion ; 
that day or that hour—one in which we realized 
that the human heart on which we leaned had 
fallen to its native dust, or to the scarce darker 
grave of the world—and felt that, for all after- 
life, whether it came to us in light or gloom, 


us back many times from the wild seas on our only armor was SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


which the heart is led to venture, and there 2 
are few who have not known the struggle, § 
weary enough in its pain, yet blessed in its 
after peace, of putting away sad memories of 
the dead, to live for the sake of loved us 
left; yet how much more bitter, how dark with 
all loneliness and desolation, must be the life 2 
that has no call of love from the world where 
it is bound, whose sorrow is unshrined, whose 
wild reachings after human aid and human § 
sympathy are vain. 

Yet that such sorrow is sooner or later an 
aching wound in ali hearts, we can scarcely 
fail to know. It may not be for the dead; 
but there are pains that come to us through 
peculiar organizations, through wasted affec- 
tions, through darkened hopes, and actions 
misapprehended, which are too closely inter- 
woven with our heart-strings to be laid open to 
cool judgment, even from those who love us best. 

Therefore is it that we say it is not well to 
give the people of the world “ power upon our 
souls” so absolute, that, lacking an upholding 
hand, we sink to the lowest depths of anguish 
and desolation, and send the heart out in 
searching and yearning after some other heart 
that will understand it, only to find it wounded 
to the faintness of despair by the searching, 
and finding not. 

A soul is truly brave that can put from it all 
tendency to a sickly development of its hopes 
and yearnings, and truly strong, if dependency } 
on outer influences and woridly affections only } 








MUSINGS. 
BY DR. C. C. COX. 
Ir is a fearful night abroad, 
A night of wind and snow; 
The fire is dying on the hearth, 
The taper burning low ; 
And yet for dreary hours I sit, 
And on the embers gaze, 

And people these old halls once more 
With the forms of other days. 
O, some were young and beautiful, 

’ Of those who gathered here, 

And some were in the faded leaf, 
Weighed down by toil and care; 

But whether they were gay or sad, 
Or young in years, or old, 

They all sleep well in the church yard still, 
Beneath the church yard mould. 
And yet, around this hearth to night 

I cannot feel alone, 
Still something lingers fondly here 
Of the dear ones loved and gone; 
I list for some familiar step 
Upon the old oak stair, 
And start, as falls a treasured tone 
Upon the midnight air! 
Dark shadows gather on the walls 
As dies the flickering blaze, 
And thought strays far from the silent room, 
And the scenes of vanished days, 
To a world where the sturms s“all beat no more,. 
And the shadows never come, 
And the parted ones be gathered all 
In a bright and changeless home! 
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THE WORTH OF WOMANLY CHEERFUL-? THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
NESS. , OF DEATH. 

We come in contact with a most singular BY FANNY FALES. 
fact, which at first is not easy of analysis, that § yy foot drew vear the valley—I could hear 
people are intent on playing the miserable, a8{ The flow of Jordan through the mists that bide ; 
if there were a virtue in it. The real solution Yet on I trod, without a sign of fear, 
is that it is an exhibition of selfishness; for For angels walked beside. 
no one is habitually cheerful who does not 
think more of others than himself. Multitudes 
appear to be studious of something which 
makes them unhappy: for unhappiness ex- 
cites attention, and attention is supposed to 
inspire interest, and interest comparison. You 
have seen a person of very robust and corpu- 
lent habit, so robust as ought to excite per- 
petual gratitude for joyous health, sometimes 
putting on the airs of an invalid, for no reason 
in the world but to draw out toward him some 
expression of affectionate concern, and so 
gratify his self-conceit. That very mood which 
in children is called being “naughty,” for 
which they are whipped and sent to bed, in ; The gates of pearl! I saw their light afar— 
young people is dignified with the name of { Some “gone before” awaited me within; 
“low spirits,” for which they are to be petted ? No restless yearnings their sweet rest to mar, 
and pitied ; whilst in elderly people it is known No sickness, sorrow, sin. 
as “nervousness,” for which it is expected 


. But the life angel beckoned me away— 
th humored to the full t 8 tay! 
ee With slow, weak steps I followed where he led; 








The tender Summer birds had southward flown, 
The flowers lain down to sleep until the Spring; 
Of this chill earth I, too, had weary. grown, 
In brighter climes would sing. 


I knew the flowers would wake again and smile, 
The birds build in the lilac by the door; 
And I should go, be missed a little while, 
But come again no more. 


Yet turned I not for tears or outstretched arms, 
Nor for the anguish of my only child ; 
The Heavenly City, with its untold charms, 
Beyond the river smiled. 
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eee. Not yet, he said, thy rest awhile delay, 
“g 5 There’s work for thee instead. 
r4 
CHILDHOOD. ¢ The April rain makes music on the roof, 


Let no man smile, in self-sufficiency of his The April buds are bright’ning into flowers ; 
acquisitions, at the »ereeptions of early, very § And, God’s love for the warp and for the woof, 
early childhood. Deep and rapturous are Time weaves for me the hours. 


they, 25 some, a tees oe we epeings of O heart, take courage! Some threads dark as night, 
limpid water that bubble in brawly beauty to?  p.4:46 the sunbeams in life’s web are wove; 

the earth’s surface from rocky recesses that } p,; they are needful in thy Father's sight, 

never may see the light ofday. To childhood all Are tokéns of His love. 

is rest—that which appears to beis. The little 
hand that, with no mental guiding notion of 
distance, outstretches to grasp the moon for ‘ LINES FOR ASQUARE IN AN ALBUM QUILT. 





its silvery beauty, is but the type of the young Love-from thy scenes of childhood— 
mind that has made no moral comparisons. Love—from their sunny skies— 
Vividness of conception and absolute faith in Love—from their green old wildwoods, 
all they see, combined with an intuitive and And love from their gentle eyes, 
deeply philosophical judgment of gentleness Bring we to thee. 


or harshness, make up the early mysteries of F : 

. : Thy name is a name that lingers 
human intellect; perception and moral edu- Still in its native bowers 
cation acting and reacting in their thousands And to give thy sleep “era driauings 
of after conditions, do all the rest. Happy is } We here have traced thee ours; 
that tiny lord of the creation whose first tot- Lovea let them be! 
tering mental steps are guided by sn 
Wo, wo to those who, with so sacred a trust 
as a human soul, fresh and unsullied from the 
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HOME. 


Softly, gently breathe that little word, 
For oh! a thousand memories it doth recall, 
Fraught with sweet images of days gone by. 


~ 


hand of its Maker, confided to them, abuse 
the confidence of nature, and betray their 
God! 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AT THE PALINGS. 
BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 
( Continued.) 

Jusr at that moment there came the light, soft 
patter of a child’s feet along the hall, little fingers 
pulled a moment at the door-knob, and then Annie 
Whipple burst into the room, and stood still staring 
at Alice, her sweet face full of wonder. 

She was @ rarely beautiful child, with a com- 
plexion like a half blossomed lily, and eyes of a 
rich agate brown, and her little rose-bud of a mouth 
was set amongst a bed of dimples. 

“Come here, my darling,” said the mother, 
reaching out her hands, “do you see who's got 
home ?” 

“Franky! Franky !” shouted the glad voice of 
the little one, as she sprang toward her brother. 

And Frank caught the little sister in his arms, 
and covered her baby-face with kisses. “Is she 
glad to see brother back again?” 

“ Frank, who is that—who is that?” in a lower 
whisper, pulling her brother’s sleeve and peering 
at Alice from under her long lashes, in a way that 
was irresistibly comical. 

“Tt’s a little girl, pussy, that I’ve brought home 
to take care of you. Wont Annie go up with 
brother and shake hands with her?” 

She hid her shy face a moment on his shoulder, 
then she slipped her small hand in Frank’s, and 
pattered up to Alice by his side, 

And the heart of the orphan went out at once 
toward her little charge. She bent down and drew 
the child toward her, and Annie Whipple lifted her 
dimpled arms and clasped them around Alice’s 
neck, and kissed her brown cheek, and from that 
hour the children were friends, 

Mrs. Whipple was a judicious, Christian woman, 
with s warm, generous heart, which was always 
overflowing in kindly words and deeds, to those 
about her. 

Some heavy rains of sorrow and anguish had 
fallen into her life. It was less than two years 
since her kusband’s face was covered up under that 
green pillow which the loom of every spring weaves 
over the faces of the loved and lost. He had died 
suddenly, and the fever which carried him to his 
grave was brought on by care and labor and anxiety, 
which the discovery of the rascality of one of his 
partners, and his consequent failure in business, 
had caused him. 

Mr. Whipple left his family a sufficient fortune 
to secure it from all want, under his wife’s judicious 
Management, though she was obliged to leave the 
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elegant home of her early married life, and to give 
up ail the luxury and splendor with which her hus- 
band had surrounded her; but she was a brave, 
hopeful woman, and her heart never looked back 
with a sigh of regret to her palace home, in that 
graceful little cottage in the suburbs of the city, 
where she brought up in the love and the fear of 
God the children which He had given her. 

So thelittle orphan, Alice Lynne, had fallen into 
good hands. 

Mrs. Whipple’s heart was drawn toward her son’s 
protege from the first, and her care and kindness 
made a life new and blessed for Alice Lynne. 


Two years had gone by. It was a cold winter's 
night, and the sky was hung with stars, ‘and the 
earth was laid away in the cold, white linen wrap- 
pers of winter. 

Mrs. Whipple and Annie and Alice sat in the 
cozy little sitting-room, and the gas light and the 
glow of the grate fire threw their seft charm over 
the apartment. The lady was embroidering a 
scarlet dress for her daughter, who was trying on 
the bonnet of a new wax doll, while Alice sat by 
the table completely absorbed in the book before 
her. 

These two years have wrought a wonderful change 
in the girl. Her face has lost its worn, sallow hue, 
and the dark bands of neatly braided hair fall now 
around soft, plump cheeks, where smiles wander so 
naturally that they have not rele gone out, ever 
in her studying. 

The door opens suddenly and vient breaks into 
the room. ‘ “Come, girls,” eries the bold, eager 
voice, “put on your things in a giff, and harry 
right out. It’s capital sledding, the hill’s as smooth 
as ice, and you'll go down like an arrow.” 

Annie claps her hands and runs to the closet 
for her bonnet and ‘cloak, while her mother says, 
glancing out of the window : 

“Tt’s a terrible cold night, Frank, I’m afraid to 
trust her out.” 

“Oh, mamma! you needn’t be; the wind will 
only put fresh roses in her cheeks. Such fun as we 
boys have had !” and he laughs triamphantly as he 
spreads his hands above the glowing coals. 

“What—aren’t you going, Alice?” for her head 
is still bowed over her book. 

“No, Frank, I can’t. I can’t have this long his- 
tory lesson if I do.” 

“Now, just hear that, mother!” exclaims the 
boy, in a voice of considerable irritation; “if Alice 
Lynne isn’t the greatest ‘book worm’ I ever came 
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across. Who ever heard of a girl refusing to have 
a little fun for a history lesson !” 

“Tt’s very commendable in her to do so, I’m 
sure,” answered Mrs. Whipple, bending her warm, 
bright smile on the girl, as she draws on Annie’s 
mittens. 

“Now, mamma, one would think you were a 
school teacher, to hear you say that!” 

“T wish I could be one,” and Alice lifts up her 
face with a quick flash of earnestness. 

“Oh, you don’t really, Alice, you wouldn’t like 
to be a school teacher ?” 

Frank says the words half contemptuously, as 
the profession happens to have no great charm of 
association for him. 

“ Yes, I should, better than anything else in the 
world.” 

“Now go, mother’s darling; look out and keep 
her cloak wrapped warm about her!” exclaims 
Mrs. Whipple, in her mother-tones, as she kisses 
Annie; and the brother and sister go out together; 
but at the door the boy turns and sees that Alice’s 
eyes have followed him with great longing. He 
stops. ‘ You don’t know what you're going to lose, 
Alice.” 

“T know I’m not going to lose this lesson,” play- 
fully holding up her book. 

And Frank goes out without her. 

There is a long quiet in the room, broken only by 
the tick of the clock on the mantel,.and the crackle 
of the flames as they leap round the coals. At last 
Alice lays down her book. 

“ Have you learned your lesson, Alice?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Well, then, I am ready to have a few moments’ 
talk with you. Are you quite certain that what 
you said to Frank just now was the truth, that you 
would prefer being a school teacher to anything 
else ?” 

“IT am very certain of it”—with that earnest 
out-leap of her face. 

“Well, then, my child, you may set yourself 
about being one at once; for motherless, fatherless 
little girl that you are, I want to feel that when you 
go out from under my roof you will not go unfitted 
to make yourself useful and happy. I will send 
you to school for the next three years, Alice.” 

“Oh, I thank you, Mrs. Whipple, more than my 
words can say !” 

They did not need to say any more when she 
went and sat down by Mrs. Whipple’s feet, and lay- 
ing her head in her lap sobbed for joy. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





WHAT SHALL WE BUILD? 


Four children were playing on the sea-shore. 
They had gathered bright pebbles and beautiful 
shells, and written their names in the pure, white 
sand; but at last, tired of their sport, they. were 
about going home, when one of them, as they came 
to a pile of stones, cried out: 
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“Oh! let us build a fort; and we will call that 
ship, away out there, an enemy’s vessel, and make 
believe we are firing great cannon balls into 
her!” 

“Yes, yes! let us build a fort,” responded Ed- 
ward, the other lad. 

And the two boys—for two were boys and two 
girls—ran off to the pile of stones, and began re- 
moving them to a place near the water. 

“Come, Anna and Jane,” said they, “come and 
help us.” ; 

“Oh, no. Don’t let us build a fort,” said Jane. 

“Yes; we will build a fort,” returned the boys, 
“What else can we build? You wouldn’t put a 
house down here on the water’s edge?” 

“No; but-I’ll tell you what we can build, and it 
will bea great.deal better than a fort.” 

“Well; what can we build?” 

“ A light-house,” said the girls; “and that will 
be just as much in place on the edge of the sea as 
a fort. We can call the ship yonder a vessel lost 
in the darkness, and we will hang out a light and 
direct her in the true way. Wont that be much 
better than to call her an enemy, and build a fort 
to destroy her? See how beautifully she sits upon 
and glides over the smooth water! Her sails are 
like the open wings of a bird, and they bear her 
gracefully along. Would it not be cruel to shoot 
great balls into her sides, tear her sails to pieces, 
and kill the men who are on board of her? Oh! 
I am sure it would make us all happier to save her 
when in darkness and danger. No, no; let us not 
build a fort, but a light-house; for it is better to 
save than to destroy.” 

The girls spoke with tenderness and enthusiasm, 
and their words reached the better feelings of their 
companions, 

“Oh, yes,” said. they, “we will build a light- 
house, and not a fort.” And they did so. 

Yes, it is much better to save than to destroy. 
Think of that, children, and let it go with you 
through life. Be more earnest to save your friends 
than to destroy your enemies. And yet, when a 
real enemy comes, and seeks to do evil, be brave to 
resist him. 


QUERIES. 


Once in a minute, twice in a moment, once in a 
man’s life? The letter M. 

What is the difference between twenty four quart 
bottles, and four and twenty quart bottles? 56 
quarts difference. 

How will you arrange four 9’s so as to make one 
hundred? 99 9-9. 

Why is alady’s hair like a bee-hive? It holds 
the comb. 

Why is an attorney like a minister ? Because 
he studies the law and the profits. 

When isa man notaman? When he’s a-bed. 

Why is a miser like seasoned timber? Because 
he never gives. 
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“T pon’r like the teacher, mother, he is so 
cross.” 

“But has not my little daughter crossed him? ¢ 
Let us see. Have you tried your best to-day to} 
learn your lessons? Have you given your teacher ; 
the satisfaction of seeing you quiet, industrious 
and persevering? Have you manifested no dispo- 
sition to annoy him in any way, by disregarding 
the rules of school, or otherwise conducting im- § 
properly ?” bi , ; 

“Why, I did not whisper or play half.as much 
as some others did. I only told Susie Jones that I 
could make a prettier butterfly than the one she 
had drawn on her slate; and then Annie Curry 
wanted to know what color my new dress was, and 
I just told her it was blue, and trimmed with black 
velvet, and how it was cut. I’m sure that wasn’t 
much.” 

“But could not my daughter get along without 
even so much whispering? Could she not have 
given the information at recess, and told Annie she 
did not like to talk during study hours ?” 

“But, mother, I forgot, and whispered before I 
thought. It was not right, I know, but seeing 
others do it made me forget that if I did the 
same my whisper would go with theirs, as the 
teacher says, to make up a great noise and confu- 
sion. I will try, mother, to remember it in future.” 

Another says, “I wish school would close to- 
morrow; I’m tired of it.” 

“What is the matter now?” quickly inquires 
mother. 

“Why, the teacher wont allow us to whisper or 4 
do anything we want to, but we have to write com- 
positions every week, and so many of those hard 
questions to do. I don’t like the teacher this win- H 
ter half as well as I did Mr. T.” é 
“Well, I should think according to your account, : 

; 
? 
; 





he requires more than he will get,” says the indul- 
gent mother. Did you ever cipher there before?” 

“No, and I don’t mean to now, it’s too hard. I 
don’t know how to do the questions, and he wont 
do them for us till after we’ve all tried them, and 
I’m not going to trouble myself about them.” 

The sympathizing parent wonders what teachers 
were hired for, and what they can find to do if they 
don’t tell the scholars anything. Mothers, which 
of the two scholars will the teacher have an oppor- 
tunity to bénefit most ?—Mothers’ Journal. 





WITHOUT INCUMBRANCE. 

Among the applicants for a town missionary’s 
situation, recently advertised, several took occasion 
to urge their peculiar fitness for the office, on the 
ground that they were “without incumbrance.” 
Those words happened to be written in most unu- 
sual size and prominence in one application, the 


“THE TEACHER’S CROSS.” } 


receipt of which was duly acknewledged in a note 
containing the following, in the shape of a post- 
script: “ For the sake of those who are blessed with 
little children, and love them dearer than aught on 
earth, never again, I beseech you, use, in the sense 
you have done, the detestable expression ‘incum- 
brance,’ whieh is a foul slander on the most inno- 
cent and most delightful of human beings, as well 
as a flagrant insult to parental affection and enjoy- 
ment—things to which, it seems, you have the mis- 
fortune. to be the unhappy stranger.” 





BABY’S SHOE. 

The following instructions for working a baby’s 
shoe in crochet and wool will be found perfeotly 
easy, as well as an extremely good shape. Make a 
chain of twenty loops, turn, making two stitches in 
the first loop, work to the end in single crochet, 
making two stitches in the last loop as well as at 
the first. Work ten rows, taking uv the back stitch 
of the last row; increase every row at the end, 
which will form the toe of the boot, but only in- 
creasing five rows at the other end. Work four 
rows with fourteen loops, still increasing; this 
forms half of the shoe. Then work four more rows, 
decreasing in the same proportion; this forms the 
front of the shoe. The other side now remains to 
be worked to the same measurement, still continu- 
ing to decrease, so that both halves shall be exactly 
the same. When this shoe shape is finished, it is 
folded down the centre, and sewn up from the toe 
to the heel. This will form the sole as well as the 
upper part. To form it into the boot shape, if re- 
quired, work one row of chain all round the top. 
In this row, chain three and loop in every other 
stitch of the last row. Repeat as many rows of the 
same as will be sufficient to form the upper part of 
the boot or sock. A narrow ribbon is inserted in 
and out round the top of the shoe part, and tied 
with a bow in the front. The same plan of forming 
the boot may be adopted either for knitting, tricot 
or crochet. 


WATCH, MOTHER! 


Mother, watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall; 

Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time it cost ; 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 


Mother! watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing o’er the fragrant hay. 
(247) 
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Never dare the question ask, 

“ Why to me this weary task ?” 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 


Mother! watch the little tongue, 
Prattling, eloquent and wild, 
What is said and what is sung 
By the happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow before ’tis broken ; 


} 


This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour’s name. 


Mother! watch the little heart 
Beating soft and warm for yous 

Wholesome lessons now impart; 
Keep, 0 keep that young heart true. 

Extirpating every weed, 

Sowing good and precious seed ; 

Harvest rich you then may see 

Ripening for eternity. 





Health Department. 





READING ALOUD. 

Taxis is an accomplishment possessed by so few 
that a good reader is almost as rare as a man of 
common-sense. It is greatly to be regretted that 
80 little attention is paid to a branch of education 
£0 agreeable, so important, and so useful. Months 
of time and multitudes of dollars are expended on 
studies which could be profitably dispensed with 
altogether, while the cultivation of the ability to 
read aloud gracefully is very sadly neglected—in 
fact, is not considered as by any means an impor- 
tant acquisition. A beautiful singer delights a 
whole assembly, a beautiful reader not only delights 
but instructs. A fool may sing divinely. But a 
good reader must possess mind. Let the parents 
then, whose daughters have no taste for music, no 
ear for song, but who have hearts and intellects 
worthy of any man, give them a chance of showing 
what they are made of, a chance of making their 
way in the world, of cultivating the habit of read- 
ing aloud with care, with grace, with understand- 
ing, and thus put it in their power of bearing their 
part in the entertainment of any company into 
which they may be threwn. 

But it is to the physical benefits to be derived 
from reading aloud, to which the attention is more 
particularly called. It is one of those exercises 
which combines mental aud muscular effort, and 
hence has a double advantage. It is an accom- 
plishment which may be cultivated alone, perhaps 
better alone than under a teacher, for then a natu- 
ralness of intonation will be acquired from instinct 
rather than from art; the most that is required be- 
ing that the person practicing should make an effort 
to command the mind of the author, the sense of 
the subject. 

To read aloud well, a person should not only un- 
derstand the subject, but should hear his own voice 
and feel within him that every syllable was dis- 
tinctly enunciated, while there is an instinct pre- 
siding, which modulates the voice to the number or 
distance of the hearers. Every public speaker ought 
to be able to tell whether he is distinctly heard by 
the farthest auditor in the room; if he is not, 
it is from a want of proper judgment and ob- 
servation. 

Reading aloud helps to develop the lungs just as 














singing dves if properly performed. The effect is 
to induce the drawing of long breaths every once 
in a while, oftener and deeper than if reading with- 
out enunciating. These deep inhalations never fail 
to develop the capacity of the lungs in direct pro- 
portion to their practice. 

Common consumption begins uniformly with im- 
perfect, insufficient breathing ; it is the character- 
istic of the disease that the breath becomes shorter 
and shorter, through weary months, down to the 
close of life, and whatever counteracts that short 
breathing, whatever promotes deeper inspirations, 
is curative to that extent, inevitably and under all 
circumstances. Let any person make the experi- 
ment by reading this page aloud, and in less than 
three minutes, the instinct of a long breath will show 
itself. This reading aloud develops a weak. voice, 
and makes it sonorous. It has great efficiency also 
in making the tones clear and distinct, freeing them 
from that annoying hoarseness, which the unac- 
customed reader exhibits before he has gone over 
half a page, when he has to stop and-hem and clear 
away, to the confusion of himself, as much as that 
of the subject. 

This loud reading, when properly done, has a 
great agency in educing vocal power, on the same 
principle that all muscles are strengthened by ex- 
ercise, those of the voice-making organs being no 
exception to the general rule, Hence, in many 
cases, absolute silence diminishes the vocal power, 
just as the protracted non-use of the arm of the 
Hindoo devotee at length paralyzes it forever. The 
general plan in appropriate cases is to read aloud, 
in a conversational tone, thrice a day, for a minuto 
or two, or three, at a time, increasing a minute 
every other day, until half an hour is thus spent at 
a time, thrice a day, which is to be continued until 
the desired object is accomplished. Managed thus, 
there is safety and efficiency as a uniform result. 

As a means, then, of health, of averting consump- 
tion, of being useful and entertaining in any com- 
pany; asa means of showing the quality of the 
mind, let reading aloud be considered an accom- 
plishment more indispensable than that of smatter- 
ing French, of lisping Italian, of growling Dutch, 
or dancing cotillions, gallopades, polkas and quad- 
rilles—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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DIFFERENT METHODS OF MAKING PILAU. < fire, and let it simmer. Take a deep dish, butter 
This very wholesome and cheap dish consists of 2 it, pour into it one-third of the rice, and add some 
nothing more than rice swelled and softened by 5 small pieces of butter and a layer of meat, cut and 
broth of any description. The substances most ¢ browned apart; then a second layer of rice, butter, 
commonly used, and their proportions, are as fol- ? und meat; then a third layer; arrange the whole 
lows :— $in a dome shape: beat up the yolk of an egg in 
Three ounces of rice for each person; it should ¢ milk or cream, and cover the outside with it, then 
be picked and washed in three waters. Half-a- ? put the dish into the oven; the butter melts and 
pound of mutton to each portion of rice. Half-an- § the pilau assumes a yellowish crust; it is served in 
ounce of very fresh butter cut into small bfts for ¢ the same dish. 
each of the portions. A sufficient quantity of water) ConsTANTINOPLE P1LAv.—According to the qual- 
to allow, when the broth is made, one pint to be § ity and number of the guests, take either mutton, 
imbibed by each portion of the rice. The broth is / fowls, or pigeons; boil them till rather more than 
made first, and the meat should be but two-thirds ) half done, then put the meat and broth into a 
dressed. basin. Having washed the pot, melt some butter 

Pilau is made in a well-tinned copper stewpan, 2 in it, and when very hot, having cut up the half 
with a cover of a sufficient size to allow the rice to § cooked meat into bits, the fowls into four, and the 
swell, over a charcoal brazier. The broth is poured Q pigeons in half, throw them into the butter, and 
into the saucepan, and when it boils the cleaned } fry till of a light brown. The necessary quantity 
rice is gradually thrown into it; the rice insensibly § of thin rice being well washed, is then to be placed 
absorbs the broth, and when the whole is imbibed ? over the meat in the pot, and the broth to be 
the rice is swollen, but unbroken, and perfectly ) poured over the rice till it is covered toa fall finger’s 
tender, and isdone. When taken off the fire and } depth; then cover the pot, and keep a clear fire 
uncovered, a number of little holes produced by ? under it, and, from time to time, take out some 
the evaporation of the broth will be observed; > grains of rice to ascertain if it softens sufficiently, 
into these the small pieces of butter are put, and or requires more broth ; the rice must remain whole, 
the stewpan is carefully closed: the butter soon 2 though thoroughly dune, as well as the pepper 
melts and mixes with the rice ; it is left to simmer ) which is used for seasoning. As soon as the rice 
for a quarter of an hour, and then placed ¢n a is done, cover the top of the pot with a cloth five or 
tureen or dish. The rice should not be stirred ; six times folded, and the cover above it; and in a 
while on the fire. The meat having been cut into ) little time melt some more butter and pour it into 
small pieces and browned nicely in fresh butter, ; holes made for the purpose with the handle of the 
(which completes its cooking,) is placed neatly on 2 spoon: cover it quickly again, and then let it sim- 
the pilau. ; mer till served. It is served in large dishes, with 

Pilau is improved by using pigeons and fowls, ' the meat nicely arranged at the top. One may be 
either added to the meat, or alone. No vegetables ) white of its natural color, another tinted yellow 
are to be used, as they impart a harsh, unpleasant with saffron, and a third red with pomegranate 
flavor to the dish. 

A Pitau ror Five Persons.—Five ounces of 
rice; two pounds and a half of meat, two outtnae’ 
and a half of fresh butter; five pints of broth made 
from the meat, and salted as usual. After the broth ; those unaccustomed to it. 
is made, half an hour is sufficient for cooking this ; Some persons prefer rice simply cooked with salt 
dish, which is the general food of the Turks, 2 and water; it is served in many ways among the 

Venice Pmav, as A SipE-pisH.—Six of § grandees of the Porte; and instead of meat, an 
rice, washed in three tepid waters; stew it gently ? herb, omelette, or nicely poached eggs are placed 
in two pints of broth over a clear charcoal fire, and ? on the rice; in this manner it can disagree with 
closely covered. When all the broth is imbibed, it § none. 
is done, and is to be taken off the fire; add three 
ounces of fresh butter, cut into small its that it? HINTS IN CASES OF POISON. 
may melt the quicker, and close the stewpan. Take ; When poisons have been swallowed, two impor- 
six yolks and three whites of eggs, and beat them : tant objects should, if possible, be attained—Ist. 


Though the meat is fat enough for our stomachs, 
the Turks add as much as three pounds of butter 
to six of rice, which makes the pilau disagree with 








up well; uncover the stewpan and pour them into } The remoral of the poison by vomiting or purging : 
the states and then close it again, but still off the { 2d. The decomposition of the remaining portion by 
(249) 
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an appropriate antidote. In every case of poisoning bleed. After bathing and fomenting it well with warm 
there are two stages: in the first, the poison just ; water, apply to the wound either caustic or butter 
taken has, as yet, acted but partially ; in the second, ( of antimony; afterwards, cover it with lint dipped 
being taken or received into the system, it produces ) in oliye oil and bartshorn. To the patient, well 
a general disturbance. Antidote’ are used only in § covered in bed, give, so as to cause perspiration, 
the first stage. For the second, the general disease ( warm drinks and small doses of ammonia, or a lit- 
requires the practitioner’s attention. Poisons may be ) tle warm wine occasionally. With respect to the 
divided into three kinds or classés—irritants, nar- ( sting of poisonous insects, hartshorn and oil should 
cotics, and narcotic acrid poisons, be rubbed on the part affected, and a rag, moistened 
P with the same or salt and water, should be kept on 


IRRITANT. ANTIDOTES. 
An emetic, made by mix- § it till the pain is removed. 


ing a table-spoonful of 
Arsenic. ; mustard in a tumbler 
of warm water, after 
which give milk, or 
( olive oil, or linseed tea 
{ Requires tho administra- 
tion of lime or mag- 
nesia in water; in the 
absence of these, the 
plaster of the apart- 
ment beaten down and 
made into a thin paste; 
soap suds and oily 
.. matters. 

Give large quantities of 

the white of raw eggs 
Corrosive sublimate. | in water; or milk, if 

































To make Homony Breap.—The homony having 
been properly soaked, drain off the water, and add 
of fresh water eeven and a half pints for each pound 
and a half of homony, as weighed before soaking. 
Let this simmer for four hours—if boiled rapidly 
it will become hard and never swell—the homony 
will then be fit for stirabout or bread. For bread 
mix it gradually with the flour, making the dough 
in the ordinary way, and adding yeast in rather 
more than the usual proportion. This bread will 
keep moist and good for a longer time than if made 
entirely of wheaten flour. 


Oxalie acid, oil of vitriol, 
or aqua fortis, ] 








An Imitation oF Cream Cuegse From Butter- 
MILK.—Keep the butter-milk till it begins to whey 
at the top; then pour it into a cloth, and let it 
stand in a large cheese-vat, and if the butter-milk 
runs through the cloth the first and second time, 
when it has done running pour it in again. It 
must be changed into a clean cloth once a day, and 
when the whey has partly done running, put it 
into a smaller vat, and turn it daily till it is almost 
dry, and then it is fit for use 


eggs cannot be pro- 
cured. 

Caustic, or nitrate of 
silver. 


Salt and water. 


Magnesia with water. 


h 
Phosphorus. Mucilaginous drinks. 





NARCOTIC. 
Mustard emetic, as for 


arsenic ; constantly 

rouse the patient by 

dragging him about 

and dashing cold water 

| on his head and breast. 

Dash cold water freely 

on the head and face; 

Prussic acid, or laurel and give the mustard 

water. emetic, and brandy 
and water. 


To Crean A Manse Carmmney-Pinrce.—A mix- 
ture of equal quantities of ox gall and soap-suds, 
with a small quantity of spirits of turpentine, 
should be made into a paste with a little pipe-cley. 
This paste should be spread over the marble and 
left to dry for twenty-four hours. It must then be 
rubbed off with soft linen, and the marble will be 
found bright and clean. 


Opium, or laudanum. }4 








For Restorine Fapep Parasors.—Sponge the 
faded silk with warm water and soap, then rub 
them with a dry cloth, afterward iron them on 
the inside with a smoothing iron. If the silk be 
old it may be improved by sponging with spirits, 
in which case the ironing should be done on the 
right side; thin paper being spread over to prevent 
glazing. 


NARCOTIC ACRID. 
The mustard emetic, as 


for arsenic; and then 
dilute freely with 
strong lemonade or‘ 
vinegar and water, and 
other acidulous drinks; 
-~warm bath, and mus- 
tard poultices over the 
l stomach. 


Nux vomica, poisonous 
mushrooms, or fish (as } 
muscle.) 





CeMENT FoR GLAzine AN AQuARIUM.—There are 
numerous cements recommended for this purpose, 
but few have been found to answer so well as putty 

Bite of a dog, of poisonous snakes, sting of a ( mixed with any kind of mastic. It is very impor- 
scorpion, bee, or wasp, apply a ligature moderately ? tant, however, that the water should not be put into 
tight above the wound or bitten part, allowing it to \ the tank until the cement is perfectly hardened. 
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Heligions Thoughts, 





THE UNKNOWN PATH. 
[The following thoughts on Providence are from 
a new book just published, entitled “God in His 
Providence,” a notice of which will be found in this 
number of the Home Magazine :] 


The paths of our life are not only winding and ¢ 
labyrinthic, both in the natural and the spiritual 
sense, but they are most unexpected, and furthest 
from our thoughts. We find ourselves in situations 
frequently, which we never could have dreamed of 
previously, and which we shrink from with a sense 
of dread and of utter unfitness. This, also, is of 
Divine Providence, which is the best acquainted 
with the state of every one. It should ever be re- 
membered that the whole of providence with us ¢ 
has reference to eternity—to that state of life which ¢ 
we can attain to in this world, which is the ground ¢ 
or basis of our immortal life—and to that use also 
which we can be best fitted to perform—in short, to 
that highest possible station of life, usefulness, 
and happiness, which we can be brought to in the 
cternal world. It is for this purpose that the spiritu- 
ally blind are led about and instructed, and brought 
into ways and paths which they know not, and that 
the whole of this life is frequently a wonder and a 2 
mystery to us. Who hath not reflected on it? To 
a contemplative mind it is, perhaps, the great sub- 
ject of the most interior thought. And even with $ 
the frivolous and thoughtless there are times when 
the thick coverings of sense and nature seem broken 
through—when thoughts arise and feelings exist 
as to all the solemnity and significance of life. 3 
What is it, they say to themselves, that has brought 
me here? that has made me who I am and what I 
am? And even as Isaac, who went out into the 
field toward evening to meditate, evening signifying 
an obscure state of the mind, so these souls who 
for the most part are so thoroughly immersed in 
the world, have their evening hours of calmer and 
deeper meditation. Oh! what is life? and what is $ 
human destiny? and what is all this toil and 
trouble for? and who will show us any good? 
These are questions which are not easily put off, 
nor are they easily answered except from a stand 
point of divine, interior truth. Only eternity can 
answer these questions. In the light only of that 
great and incomprehensible life which we must all 





} and this mystery enlightened. Here the blindness 


is struck from our eyes. We do not, indeed, see 
the way in which we are led, nor, specifically, the 
end to which we are led; but we know that it is a 
good end, nay, the best end; and that every path 
in which we are so providentially conducted, is a 
path either direct or circuitous, to the nearest at- 
tainment of divine good, < 

Let us remember that we are journeying through 
a wilderness. There are many things that make it 
so, but primarily, only one—that is, sin. We should 
not be so blinded were it not for our evils.. The 
way would be plain before us, and the paths pleasant. 

But by the fall of man from his innocent state, 
he has closed up those spiritual perceptions which 
most properly belong to him, and which, in a true 
state, would be his distinguishing characteristics ; 
so that he cannot know so well what is his destiny, 
nor can he be so easily led into it. Hence we are 
often anxious about many things, which, if.we 
could truly see, form no direct part of the doings 
of God with us here, and are only permitted us as 
a means of gratifying our perverse inclinations 
for awhile, and which we cannot be turned from 
without violence offered to our freedom. The Lord 
is kind to us even in our waywardness. He can do 
nothing for us in a state of non-freedom, for what 
we might be forced to in such a state would not 
abide when the unnatural force was withdrawn. 
And he must keep us forever free, nor will it do to 
enlighten our blindness too suddenly. For, ina 
state of evil, if by a supernatural light which 
might easily enough be given, we could be made to 
see the end to which the Lord was conducting us, 
we should many times quarrel with it, and turn 
from it with loathing and horror. Our own evils 
would not appreciate the good held out to us, and 
we should strive all the more hardly against the 
Divine Providence. This would be particularly 
the case with such merely natural men as doated on 
riches and honors, and from whom it might be ne- 
cessary, for their spiritual good, to strip them away. 
Therefore we are led blindly, and gently—oh! how 
tenderly we are conducted over the rough places, 
and through the winding ways of this maze of hu- 
man life, till by and by, if we are capable of being 
brought so far on in this life, He makes darkness 
light before us, and crooked things straight. 

It should be observed here, that it is a distinct 


live, and which cannot, in one of its least issues, be $ law of Divine Providence, that we should not see it 


trusted to us, but to Him only who is infinite and 


before hand, but that we should look back and see 


eternal himself, can this problem be fully solved, $ it. If we could see it before, as already remarked 


(251) 
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~ there is not a religious, contemplative person living, 
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we should constantly be intervening with our own 


wills, against it. But still, that we may know 
/ there is a Providence, we are permitted to look back 


and see it, and oh! how wonderful! Perhaps 


who cannot look back upon his past life, and see 
some one or many instances where the guiding 
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hindrance to direct spiritual culture, because we 
are not yet capable of such direct leading; because 
there are many things yet to be adjusted in order 
to it; but who can doubt that they have invariably 
a good tendency, and the most intimate connection 
with spiritual states!’ Frequently this truth is very 


apparent. In cases of adversity and calamity, for 


hand of the Lord is very apparent to his spiritual 2 instance. 


mind, and in cases, perhaps, where at the time it 


“Tr sometimes happens,” says a good observer cf 


looked dark and adverse to him. He would have @ these changes, “that in the course of Divine Provi- 


grasped the seeming good if he could have grasped 
it. He planned for it wisely, and worked diligently, 
but another hand, unknown to him, was in the 
work, and he was not permitted to seize the prize. 
By and by he begins, himself, to see that it would 
not have been good for him; he is thankful to 
heayen it did not occur; but how much higher 
than mere earthly good, and how much farther ex- 2 
tending is the Divine Providence in all such lead- 
ings ! 

It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the mind 
that there is not even any earthly good granted for 
its own sake alone, but that the whole dispensation, 
whether of riches, or honor, or health, or sickness, 
or poverty, or disgrace, has an inevitable connection 
with, or reference to, the spiritual and final state of 
the subject of it. It must be so, differently as the 
men of the world may calculate. It is so, from the 
very intimate connection of all spiritual and all 


denee, when the mind of man, in the commence. 
ment of his regeneration, begins to be open to eter- 
nal views, his worldly supports are taken from him, 
sometimes gradually, sometimes suddenly, and with 
apparent violence, that he may learn to look up- 
ward, and to find his support in the Lord alone; 
to disentangle his affections from the world, and 
to break all their bonds and affinities. 

“ This, at first, proves a severe trial to the new 
convert, who will often shrink during his passage 
through the wilderness, and look back with regret 
to the sensuul delights of Egyptian bondage. Du- 
ring this.state, were the days of his worldly pros- 
perity to return, his worldly affections, which are 
to be subdued, would return with them ; he is there. 
fore kept in straightnesses of various kinds. Sill, 
worldly means are allowed for necessities in various 
unexpected forms; « strange hand will sometimes, 
like the raven, bring him food; he will at times 


natural things in the constitution and course of the $ discover the Divine Providence that brings him 


universe. It is not an arbitrary, but a philosophi- 
cal connection; although there are many personal 
and invisible agencies employed affecting these 


manna from heaven for his mental support, which 
he will loath at times, and sigh for quails. When 
he fulls into company with worldly minds he is 


dispensations of the Infinite, and our own freedom $ sometimes shocked and disappointed, and sometimes 


is largely concerned in the whole of it. 
The contemplation of this one truth will solve 
a thousand problems concerning our earthly life ; 


for it is not the truth alone, and the good which we 2, 


receive, but the earthly circumstances which are the 
means of leading us to that truth and good, which 
form an interesting and highly important part of 
the Divine dealings toward us. The spiritual des- 
titution into which the world is brought has created 
a great deal of bodily destitution, and our natural $ 
evils are the outbirths and consequences of our § 
spiritual evils. Hence the wilderness of life is so § 
dense and dark, not only as it regards spiritual 
truth and good, but in reference to those material 
conditions and seemingly untoward circumstances 
in which we are immersed, in our struggles after a 
temporary subsistence. But the truth is, in every 
one of those conditions there is a providence no less 
direct and manifest in reference to eternal ends, 
than in the more immediate spiritual appliances of 
good and truth to the heart. It is, in fact, fre- 
quently more manifest how we are led to divine 
and spiritual things from what we call worldly cir- 
cumstances, than itis frequently with the more di- 
rect application of truth to the mind. For in the 
one case the means are visible, in the other, invisi- 





won over to his former delights; but in proportion 
as his spiritual mind is strengthened by privations, 
outward trials, and inward temptation, he blends 
with the world with less danger, can treat its levities 
and amusements, which are not criminal, as child- 
ren’s play, reserving to himself his hidden satis- 
faction, which he feeds on and ventures to impart 
only at prudent intervals. A ray of worldly pros- 
perity, which would before have dimmed his spirit- 
ual mind and darkened its views, may now serve to 
make them more luminous by removing the shade 
of worldly cares and anxieties, from which the 
freed spirit, disencumbered, takes a wider range; 
the elevated affections are at length, instinctively, 
taught, as is fabled of the bird of paradise, to live 
on the wing: there is now no danger of their rest- 
ing on earth. The divine favors, in the spiritual or 
natural form, are like grapes and figs from the 
promised land, and the triumphs of the humble 
regenerate mind are those of gratitude and 
tears.” 


He lives long that lives well; and time misspent 
is not lived, but lost. Besides, God is better than 
his promise, if he takes from him a long lease, and 


ble. Worldly conditions are, indced, many times a } gives him a freehold of a greater value. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
BY GENIO ©. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 
DETAILS OF DESIGN. 
Morning Toitlet.—Lady on the left.—Capote of 
green or purple taff:tas piqué (quilted). This new 
stuff imitates a silk wadded and quilted in lozenges. 
We see many black bonnets on our promenades of 
this genre, and it is the style to wear them rather 
more forward, and with a more flaring border than 
represented. There are two favorite forms for the 
morning bonnet; one in the bonnet and the other 
in the cupote form. The latter is here represented, 
and is quite like a co/tage chapeau. The other form 
is made by covering the half stiff foundation of the 
crown and passe with one round piece of silk, which 
is plain over the crown, and the full edge plaited 
at the front of the passe. The wide flaring border 
is then sewed to the passe, and a curtain of mode- 
rate width is sewed to the back of it. This gives 
you the form of the hat. It is plainly trimmed on 
one side of the border with one or two large flowers, 
or with a bouquet of small spring flowers, such as 
lilac, violet, forget-me-not, etc., to harmonize with 
the complexion and the color of the bonnet. From 
the flowers on the left side of the. border, a plaiting 
of ribbon extends over to the right side, and over 
the edge of the border, where it is formed into a 
knot for the dessous, and is enlivened with a flower, 
or flowers, in keeping with those on the outside of 
the border. A knot of ribbon ornaments the back 
of the curtain, at the seam. The cheeks are of 
blonde ruches, extending over from the left cheek 
to the knot under the border. The edges are finished 
with a very narrow black lace, and the brides are 
of scallop-edged ribbon. This is termed the Broad- 
way Bonnet, and though it turns out at the ears 
nearly at right angles with the head, yet in front it 
approaches much more forward than was the style 
last year. In fact, it is a large bonnet, and small 
bonnets have had their day. These bonnets are so 
different from the last Fall fashion, that fashionable 
ladies are now more readily distinguished by the 
bonnet than by any other article of dress. Even 
full dress bonnets of crape and lace are made quite 
large, and trimmed rather plainly. O! how trifling 
and frumpy appears the little bouquet of a b t 
which has charmed us for the few past years. We 
feel bound by duty to inform the reader that all 
moneys hereafter paid for small bonnets will be 
wasted. The large bonnet is the fashion, and not 
to appear disagreeably conspicuous, one must ne- 
cessarily dress according to the mode. 
Robe in the redingote style of cut, made of lilac, 
green or gray taffetas, with little rayures of a 











either in keeping with the stripes, or of a subdued 
shade to blend. This silk is very fashionable. 

The high body is cut with a lapel and square 
waist. The cut at front is faithfully illustrated by 
the picture; the edging being of velvet or black 
taffetas ribbon, and the large buttons are of the 
same material, slightly convex in form. The sleeve 
is headed with a jockey, cut bias, and trimmed 
with two rows of buttons, The turn-back cuff is 
vandyk’d, edged and buttoned, as represented. The 
cut of the sleeve is a demi-gigot, or half full. The 
skirt is very full behind, and plaited in double box- 
plaits to a waistband. It is regarded as the best 
taste to separate entirely the body from the skirt. 
The eceinture harmonizes in color with the dress. 

Lace chemisette and wristbands, the former trim- 
med with stripes of black velvet and jet buttons, 
or with ribbon inserted and fancy buttons. 

Totlet of the little girl.—Skirt of rose taffetas, 
relieved by knots on a robe of muslin, trimmed with 
embroidered flounces. Square body, décolleté. 
Puffed sleeve, trimmed with knots of rose ribbon. 

LADY ON THE RIGHT.— Costume for a young lady.— 
Bonnet of rice straw, sewed, ornamented with Ma- 
lines tulle, and with little bouquets of rose-buds in 


masses of white taffetas with pinked edges, and little’ 


velours zero, edging the white taffetas strings. The 


$ bandeau under the border of tulle ruches are re- 


tained by little black velvet buckles, and on each 
side it is enlivened by a little bouquet. The curtain 
is of white taffetas, with a white ribbon gathered in 
at the seam, 

Robe of white muslin, in thread rayures broches, 
ornamented by the weaver with gooseberries, in 
blue, green, or purple. The body is low—décolleté— 
round waist and ribbon ceinture, Sleeves large and 
puffed, descending to mid-arm, with a wristband 
large enough to relieve the passage of the arm; at 
the bottom is a relieved flounce, forming a cuff. 
Over the body is worn a high-neck jichu, forming 
@ canezou, retained at the waist behind, and front 
of the ceinture, and trimmed on each side with a 
scolloped flounce; the flounce is laid in box-plaits 
in the seam ; it is four inches deep on the shoulders, 
and diminished to a point at the waist. The front 
is closed with buttons, covered with the same, or to 
match the figure in the robe. At the neck is worn 
a diminutive standing collar of lace, or a ruche. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with three 
graduated flounces. The flounces are gathered to 
the skirt, and both edges are scolloped or pinked. 
Kid gloves and lace-boots. 

SPRING GooDs. 
Through the courtesy of A. T; Stewart &.Co. and 


darker shade, ornamented with chine bouquets, ) Edward Lambert.& Co., we have been shown their 
(258) 
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ehoicest samples of forthcoming articles and fabrics, 
for Spring and Summer wear, from which the fol- 
lowing styles are seleéted as most appropriate for 
Spring, and of those for Summer we shall say more 
in the next number. 

The delightful organdies are more charming this 
Spring thanever. Nearly all thin tissues for ladies’ 
wear are now designed by the Lyons manufacturer, 
who sets the fashion by the superiority of his styles 
of goods over all others. 

The Marie Antoinette is an organdy robe of 
double skirt, the upper one having a deep border 
in chintz flowers and imitation lace, most elaborate 
and rich. The lower skirt has three chintz flounces, 
extending one-third up the skirt, to meet the upper 
jupe. The pagode sleeve is open tw the bouillon 
below the arm-hole, and edged with ribbon; thus 
differing from the stuffs of last year, when all the 
trimmings of the body and sleeve were woven to 
correspond in colors with those of the skirt. The 
ground is enlivened with little flowers, distributed 
throughout, except on the flounces, rather sparsely, 
in natural colors. 

These flounces, being designed by the weaver, 
are not, like all other flounces, to be cut bias. 

The organdies in nine flounces, with striped 
edges, in all lively colors, are very appropriate for 
demoiselles, for the little ruffle flowers extend all 
the way up the skirt, leaving a space between each 
skirt. They are all the same width, and not gradu- 
ated as they were last year. The short sleeve is 
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3 in patterns @ tablier, with tunic. That is to say, 
they are apron-fronted in figure, as the tunic is 
separated at the waist, and.diverges duwnward to 
two-thirds the length of skirt, where its corners are 
rounded, leaving the front of the skirt in an apron 
form. This style of cut is called “d tablier.” 

The fine rayée taffetas, in subdued grounds, 
similar to the robes on the picture-plate, are in — 
great demand. 

Many taffetas are woven for plain skirts. We 
saw a very attractive one woven with reps stripes 
one and a half inch wide, longitudinal, and four 
inches apart, the ground enlived with dots scattered 
over it, of about the size of a pea. Silks for the 
Spring are in pale or subdued shades, enlivened 
with flowers in natural colors. 

Of the flowered silks, the Magenta and Margue- 
rite shades are among the favorites. A robe of 
three, with the skirt formed of one deep flounce 
from the waist, finishing with five of diminished 
depth, to the bottom, all edged with velvet of 
lighter shade, woven in the goods, and counterfeit- 
ing lace most perfectly. The weaver is a greater 
artist than the painter in these latter days. 

Reps striped silks, and those of subdued shades, 
with leaves in natural colors, about two inches 
square in size, distributed four inches apart through- 
out, are very desirable styles. 

Plain mode chintz brocade, embroidered with sin- 
gle roses in all lively colors, is the cream of the 
2 cream, as are also the cross-barred brocades, with a 


é 
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formed of two bouillons, with flounce end. Low 4 chene flower at each crossing. Others, rayée in 
bodies, and a knot of ribbon, or of the same goods, 4 half bayadere style. The double-faced brocades, 
trims the front of the berthe. A canezou or fichu With infinitesimal figures in the same color as the 





may be appropriately worn with this dress. 

Chintz-figured organdies in double jupe, with five 
flounces on the lower one, and the upper skirt orna- 
mented with pyramidal bouquets, between which 
are satiny rayures. Body in basque form, the bot- 
tom ornamented and appearing like an upper skirt. 
“Plain sleeve at arm-hole, terminating in deep and 
full flounces. Nothing could exceed the liveliness 
and freshness of this robe. 

Organdy robe with six flounces, each five inches 
deep at the bottom of the skirt, and with chintz 
flowers throughout. Plain sleeve at arm-hole, 
fitting the arm midway to the elbow, and termi- 
nating in a very full and deep flounce, which 
reaches to the wrist. 

Grenadines, in architectural and floral designs 
for the upper skirt of a double jupe, and with 
flounces with festooned edges for the lower one. 
Do. with seven flouncés covering the single skirt. 
Body décolleté, with bouillon and flounce sleeves, 

Tt may not be amiss to remark, that all the best 
couturieres have decided that a skirt should not be 
trimmed with an even number of flounces; and 
when the weaver makes them even, they generally 
use one of them for trimming a /ichu, epaulette, or 
dividing the body by a surplus berthe. 

Organdies, Grenadines‘and Bareges are also worn 


robe, for plain’ skirts, for promenade, &c., is a 
favored style, very original. 

Parasols.—Edges of two plies of silk, festooned 
and pinked, or vandyked; and fringe edges with 
gimp headings. Greens and browns seem to pre- 
ponderate. 

Shawle.—Those all wool, in narrow stripes 
throughout, with deep borders of a dark shade, and 
with oriental figures, are preferred for morning 
wear. The silk and wool shawl, in different colors 
of plaid, such as brown and green, brown and 
white, with fringe edges of same colors, are very 
light, pretty, and attractive. 

Light tints prevail in all parts of dress this 
season. Cashmere shawls, in stripes, with shallow 
border and light fringe. 

French cashmere square shawl, black, scarlet, 
green grounds, with golden and other colored stripes; 
also checks, with imitation lace borders, 

Scotch shawl, with deep cashmere border, very 
rich and unique, intended to supersede the stella. 

Red and white centres are the favorites. - 

¢ Real India centres with Scotch borders, prettier 
2 than those imported from Calcutta. 

The India Breakfast Shawl of white ground, 
} with small broché figure, is a gem of freshness and 
2 novelty. 7 
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The square Pale End, in light, colors ‘and, with DRESS, QF*YMOTHER AND CHILD. 
centres, is always a universal favorite, but the styles’) Robe of blue taffetas. Taffetas is a French name 
for this season are more desirable than were any § for the most lustrous silks of first quality, distin- 





that preceded them. 


guishing them from those. not the richest, such as 


A rich variety of morning shawls of lilac and all $ poult de soie. All plain silks of first quality are 
enlivening nuances, with summer bareges, &c., &c., ( therefore called, by the weaver, taffetas: The 


with more particularity next number; they are not 
yet in market. 
The black stella, with cashmere borders for 


desirable shade of this blue taffetas is called chine. 
It is a China blue of yellow nuance, like the ether 
which occasionally panoplies the “Celestial Em- 


négligé, and real camel-hair centres with Scotch ) pire.” The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a 


borders, fur evening wear. 

Mantillas.—- Black and dark-colored silks, trimmed 
with reps ribbun, made in burnous form, with full 
back; imitation hood. 

A reps silk mantilla, with pointed cape, wings 
over arm-hole, all edged with figured velvet, very 
rich, Those of black taffetas, with guipure cape, 
cut velvet and plaited ribbon edges. 

Reps silk, trimmed with velvet and passementerie 
for early spring, all in the burnous form, with full 
backs, plaited under the cape or hood. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 


wide band of velvet of the same shade; this band 
is slanted at the middle, and made the widest at 
the seams. Knots of velvet and taffetae at each 
point, as represented. The body is high and 
trimmed with knots in harmony, being smaller, of 
course, Ths sleeves are large, pointed back and 
garnished with the same noeuds. Collarand sleeves 
of embroidered muslin. Cap trimmed with lace 
and ornamented with China blue ribbon: Straw- 
colored kid gloves. Plaited muslin chemisette. 
Little Boy.—Blouse of light-colored cachémere, 
ornamented with an open tracery in sewing-silk of 


The pyramidal crinoline, diminished in size but a color in relief. 


in demi-train, is in favor. Thomson & Co.—one of ) 


Dress of the Little Girl.—Dress of a Scotch plaid 


our best manufacturers—forms them in a half double- f taffetas, rather lively in colors, with a plastron of 
skirt of infinitesimal corrugated steel wire. The / black silk, edged with a plissée of green ribbon. 


upper half of the back part of the crinoline is 
made with a small inside one which passes half 
way round; but being smaller than the outside, 
throws the skirt off behind in demi-train, producing 
an elegant effect; but there are none of the bird 
cage-y contrivances comparable with skirts of real 
erin—horse-hair cloth, 

Waists for balls are still cut pointed in front and 
behind, while for morning wear they are generally 
square, with large ceinture of flowing ends, like 
the figures with the last number. A new style of 
body, both for evening and promenade, is made by 
cutting the back without seam, forming the point 
below the most hollow point in the waist, into a 
diamond shape; and then the points of the side 
body form separate points, rounding the form of the 
bottom of back in three points—the centre one 
diamond-shape—and the front of body being in the 
vest form, terminates in two points, as the but- 
tons closing the front do not extend below the hol- 
low of waist. 

The small tight basque, called the coin de feu, 
and the loose basque, trimmed up the front edge 
with cord loops and small velvet buttons set close 
together, called the Zouave jacket, is in vogue. 

The long black cloth basque or casaque, extend- 
ing to within a few inches of the bottom of the 
dress, single-breasted, flowing, and loose, is still a 
favorite with demoiselles, but cannot be worn with 
becomingness by portly ladies. The style of cut 
for all mantillas is long. Waists of dresses are 
net so long as they were last year. . The half-tight. 
sleeve, with lace cuff to turn up over end, is gaining 
favor. Plain skirts are gaining favor. There is 
nothing new in ceifures. Simplicity is the rule. 
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Sleeves formed of one flounce of Scotch plaid and 
another of black taffetas, with plaited edges of 
green ribbon. Head dress of red worsted a résille. 
Chemisette, sleeves, and pantelets of embroidered 
muslin. White worsted stockings, with drab gaiters 
tipped with patent leather. 

















Undersleeve. 
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Lire anp Trues or Gen. Sam. Date, the Mississippi 
Partisan. By J. F.H Claiborne. IHustrated by 
John MeLenan. New York: Harper § Brothers. 


We have here the life of a genuine frontier man ; 
“ modest, truthful, patient, frugal, full of religious 
faith, proud of his country, remorseless in battle, 
yet prompt to forgive, and ever ready to jeopard 
his own safety for the helpless and oppressed.” In 
the Southern States, particularly in Alabama, 
where the scene of his adventures with the Indians 
and in the war of 1813-14, are chiefly laid, this 
book will be read with interest. There is a lively 
chapter, giving Gen. Dale’s account of his visit to 
Washington, in the times of Gen. Jackson, in order 
te press a claim against the government. His brief 
pictures of the President, Calhoun, Kendall, Blair, 
Benton, and others, are graphic in their way. We 
extract an anecdote of Jackson. 


“He talked over our campaigns, and then of the 
business that brought me to Washington. He then 
said, ‘Sam, you have been true to your country, 
but you have made one mistake in life. You are 
now old and solitary, and without a bosom friend 
or family to comfort you. God called mine away, 

ut, all I have achieved—fame, power, everything— 

(posi I exchange if she could be restored to me 

r @ moment.’ 

“ The iron man trembled with emotion, and for 
some time covered his face with his hands, and 
tears dropped on his knee. I was deeply affected 
myself. He took two or three turns across the 
room, and then abruptly said, ‘Dale, they are try- 
ing me here; you will witness it; but, by the God 
of heaven, I will uphold the laws.’ 

“T understood him to be referring to nullification 
again—his evidently having recurred to it—and I 
expressed the hope that things would go right. 

“ «They shall go right, sir!’ he exclaimed, pas- 

sionately shivering his pipe upon the table. 
_ “He calmed down after this, and showed me his 
collection of pipes, many of a most costly and 
curious kind, sent to him from every quarter; his 
propensity for smoking being well known. ‘ These,’ 
said he, ‘ will do to look at. I still smoke my corn- 
cob, Sam, as you and I have often done together: 
it is the sweetest and best pipe.’ 

“When I arose to take leave, he pressed me to 
accept a room there. ‘I can talk to you at night; 
in the day I am beset.’ I declined, on the plea of 
business, but dined with him several times, always, 
no matter what dignitaries were present, sitting on 
his right hand. He ate very sparingly, only taking 
a single glass of wine, though his table was mag- 
nificent. When we parted for the last time, he said, 
‘My friend, fatewell; we shall see each other no 
more; let us meet in ‘heaven.’ ” 


Of Col. Benton, we find this said. 


“When I visited Col. Benton, at five o’clock in 
the evening, I was conducted to him in a room where 
he was surrounded by his children and their school 
books—he was teaching them himself. That very 
day he had presented an elaborate report to the 
Senate, the result of laborious research, and had 
pronounced a powerful speech, yet here he was, 
with French and Spanish Grammars, globes, slate 
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and pencil, instructing his children in the rudi- 
ments; he employed no teacher.( The next morn- 
ing [was strolling, at sunrise, in the Capitol 
grounds, when whom should [ see but the colonel 
and his little ones. Shaking me by the hand, he 
said, ‘ These are my pickaninnies, general—my only 
treasures. I bring them every morning among the 
flowers, sir; it teaches them to love God. Yes, sir, 
it teaches them to love God—love God, sir.’ I was 
struck with the sentiment, and with the labor this 
great man performed, and yet he never seemed to 
be fatigued.” 


Gop mn Ars Provivenxce. A comprehensive view of 
the Priaciples and Particulars of an Active Divine 
Providence over Man—his Fortunes, Chunges, Trials, 
Entire Discipline as a Spiritual Being, from Birth to 
Eternity. By Woodbury M. Fernald. Boston: Otis 
Clapp. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 

There is no subject in which the human mind is 
more deeply interested, nor any in regard to which 
it is in more perplexity, than this subject of the 
Divine government with regard to man. That it 
is wise and beneficent, the Christian’s faith assures 
him; but there is so much in actual life that seems 
wrong—so much permitted that is unjust and 
cruel—that even his faith wavers at times, and his 
mind gropes in darkness and doubt. A clear, 
ratiunal and comprehensive view of this whole sub- 
ject, made in the light of Divine revelation, which 
shall “vindicate thc ways of God to man,” in every 
minute particular of his life, is above all things de- 
sired by thousands and tens of thousands of earnest 
seekers after light, aid and comfort. To such, we 
do earnestly commend this volume. They will find 
the great subject of God’s providence treated not 
only with breadth and comprehensiveness, but witha 
minute particularity as regards the life of each in- 
dividual ; so touching the questions which perplex 
our thoughts, that what seemed dark before lies 
open to the very day. Mr. Fernald has done a 
good work, for which many thousands will thank 
him. Under the head of “ Religious Thoughts,” 
we have made an extract, this month, from the book, 
and commend both the extract and the book to our 
readers. 

Tue Gospet in Burman. The Story of its Introdue- 
tion and Marvelous Progress among the Burmese and 
Karens By Mrs. McLeod Wylie. New York: 
Sheldon § Lamport. 

To those who feel an interest in foreign missions, 
and especially in those established among the slug- 
gish, depraved and cruel nations of Eastern Asia, 
this book will give much information. But it is 
always painful to read of the valuable lives that are 
sacrificed, the money seemingly wasted, the fearful 
sufferings encountered in the efforts to Christianize 
India, and yet firid the results so meagre in com- 
parison with the vast population in which mission- 
ary efforts are made. There is more hopeful work 
nearer at home, 
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A Narrative oF Tae Discovery of THE Fate oF ; New mr ome By Charles Kingsley. Boston: 


Sin Jonn FRANKLIN AND Bis Companions. By > 
Capt McClintoek, R.N. With Maps and Illustra- 


tions. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 


icknor § Fields. 
We always hail the advent of a new book from 
this author’s pen, and although this is what its 


This volume, to the English edition of which eight § name purports, made up of lectures, essays, ete., it 


thousand copies were subscribed in advance of pub- 
lication, contains Capt. McClititock’s Narrative of 
the Voyage of the Steam-Yacht Fox in the Arctio 
Seas, and the discovery of the relies and documents 
which settled the question as to the fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions. Apart from the iv- 
terest of this volume, in giving the melancholy 
solution of a sad mystery, it possesses great im- ¢ 


portance in its contribution of valuable data to th: 
stock of geographical knowledge pertaining to th: 
Arctic regions, and in its communication of new 
discoveries in zoology, botany, meteorology, and 
terrestrial magnetism, also in its maps and illus- 
trations. 


TitLe Huntinc. By E. L. Llewellyn. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott § Co. 

The Home Journal says of this book, which we 
have not yet read: “A graphically written story, 
replete with matters of interest. The author pos- 
sesses fine descriptive powers, and works up the 
story with consummate ability. The scene is laid 
in Devonshire, and the tale commences with a most 
interesting description of a May party, such as Old 


is full of interest, of the strong, true thoughts of 

an earnest mind; the deep but well controlled enthu- 

siasm of a profound scholar and a true philanthro- 

pist. 

Tue BisLe In THE Levant. By Samuel freneus 
Prime. Sheldon § Co, 

This is a very interesting biography of a young 
missionary, who died in his youth with his armor 
m,in the distant field to which he had gone to 
carry the glad tidings of the gospel. The work 
contains copious extracts from his journals, and 
was written by one to whom he was like a brother. 
Eventncs at THE Microscore. By Philip Henry 

Gosse, F.R.S. D. Appleton § Co. 
This volume contains much valuable informa-. 


and the pictorial illustrations are accurate and co- 

pious. The book is full of the marvels and beau- 

ties of that “ great field of Zoology which is under 

the control of the Microscope.” 

Tom Brown at Oxrorp. A Sequel to School Days 
at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes. Boston: Ticknor § 
Fields. 





tion, unlocking a world of invisible wonders to us, 


England knew a hundred years ago.” We have part III. of this attractive serial. 





Editors’ Department, 


“CLOSED ON ACCOUNT OF A DEATH IN THE : sweet laugh which gurgled out suddenly for joy, 
FAMILY.” ¢and was caught up and hidden in other voices, 
We paused a moment to read these words, as we } which only laughed for joy of the child’s, and the 
passed by. They were written on a slip of paper 3 little, teasing, cunning, frolicksome, sweet ways— 
and affixed to the window of a grocery store some- ? were these all gone, and was that what it meant, 
where in the great heart of the city which we have 2 this “death in the family ?” 
called home for a year. Was it lying still and white in some darkened 
And these words on that narrow slip of paper 2 parlor, the little, half-worn shoes at the head of the 
were like keys opening into new doors and passages ; cradle, and the scarlet dress with the white apron 
of our thoughts, and they were like a chime of bells : flung across the foot; were the little, dainty, flut- 
swinging to and fro in the air above us, as we went 2 tering hands folded cold and waxen on its breast— 
on our way. the little hands that used to flutter up every night 
Of whom was it written, that brief, solemn, final > for joy when the father came home, while the small 
sentence which must alone close the chapters of all : lips would be lifted up and crow out for joy at his 
lives—the highest and the lowliest? and where was } kiss—was the baby lying there, the sweet lips, the 
the home whose windows were darkened and the $ laughing eyes, the dimpled cheeks, so still and fro« 
voice of whose music was hushed under that fearful $ zen that the mother could not ¢atch it up and hide 
mystery, “A death in the family!” And who § it in her bosom, and warm it with her kisses back 
was dead? Was it a little child, a “well spring of § into life? 
gladness ” suddenly ceased in the household ? And to-day must they lay it down to its last 


Was it all gone—the patter, patter of its little § sleep, not on soft pillows, with dainty coverlets 
feet as it went about its little play—the small head § drawn over its dimpled shoulders, knowing that in 
with its golden rings of hair, fluttering now here, § an hour or two there would be @ new resurrection 
now there, as a sunbeam flutters around a room, ‘§ from the cradle of gladness and beauty; but laid 
chased and driven by the restless shadows—the < down on another pillow that would never: yield to 
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the pressure of the soft head, while the tender? bowed and wrinkled, “waiting patiently” by the 
hands of April should fold its green coverlet over ) fire-side, with the snows of life bleaching the gray 
the fair limbs, and aching hearts and tearful eyes { hairs thickly as the snows of winter bleach the 
should go away from the little heap of earth to the 2 hills outside. 
desolate home of which it was written, deathin the} And so these thoughts rung to and fro, like a 
family ? solemn dirge rung by bells in the air around us; 
Or, maybe, it was of the mother, that this was ) and suddenly, in the midst of this, there floated 
written, The patient, loving face, the gentle voice, ( like a sweet silver chime, the promise, “in my 
the soft footfalls—all gone! and oh! what a blank ? Father’s house are many mansions.” 
and darkness was there in the family now! And we remembered, too, that the windows of 
There was her low chair in its old place by the ( those * homes” were never closed, that the voice of 
table, with the work-basket close by it; but no little 2 their music was never hushed because of the shadow 
children could climb up with tears into her lap and } of death dropping over the threshhold. Ob, “many 
he hugged to her heart a few minutes, and find ( mansions,” whose fair gardens border the banks of 
such comfort and healing there that they came? the River of Life, whose windows look off to the 
down full of smiles and gladness—no soft feet { Eternal Hills, and under whose shining roofs are 
stealing up the stairs to see that the little limbs ( gathered the families of the Redeemer—it is never 
were snugly “tucked in ”—no mother to tell some ) written on thy portals, it is never whispered under 
pleasant story before bed-time, and say in her soft, § thine arches of eternal beauty, “ Closed on account 
coaxing way, “just ten minutes longer, father,” ? ofa death in the family.” Vv. F. 7. 
when the clock struck eight, and the eager voices -— 
pleaded for “only one more little story.” FLORENCE MOULTON. 
No mother to unfasten the knots and draw off the BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
mittens, and remove the tippets when the children 5 They tell me that thou camest, when July 
came in from school tired and cold. No mother to { Was born unto the Summer; when the days 
run to with every grief or gladness, always loving, 2 Were like sweet chimes of bells that rung the year 
always ready to hear, and patient, and sympathetic, 4 Along its joyous marches—when the stars 
and forgiving; no mother to make all troubles 0 Strung up their golden buds across the nights, 
smooth, to soothe all sorrows, to explain, and ) Thy blue eyes opened, and the angels came 
comfort, and heal all difficulties. And ministered to thee: and thou didst hang, 
There she was lying, with her frozen face and si- ? Amid the green boughs of thy household tree, 
lent lips, and her little children clustering with § Fragrant and beautiful. 
wondering, frightened faces about her, but the ear And I have dreamed 
that always thrilled to their lightest call would 2 On thee in slumber: how like lilies fair, 
never wake again, the lips that were always brim- § Thy small hands are crushed up in rings of hair, 
ming over with sweet caresses, would never drop ? That flicker round thy face: and hqw thy laugh 
into smiles again—the little children would never ) Slips from the ruby blossom of thy lips, 
find “ mother” any more ! As birds songs from a thicket. I have dreamed 
Death in the family! Maybe it was a brother, ? About the dainty setting of thy head 
the pride and hope of the household, just in the ) Upon thy dimpled shoulders, like a swan’s; 
glow and strength of his free, careless boyhood, { And I have wondered if thy soul hath caught 
while the boughs of his life were full of sweet sing- ) The music of thy mother’s; if there shines 
ing birds and the joy of blossoms, and lo! the $ Some glory on the headlands of thy life 
storm came suddenly, and the laughing voice, and { Rayed from her Genius! 
the ringing step were brought low. Like a flock of birds, 
Or mayhap it was a sister, just blossoming into § Out to thy future, Florence, have I sent 
the grace and beauty of womanhood, a sweet ( My thoughts, to sing of thee: no mildews blight 
“hearth flower” whose fragrance filled the house- ) The green leaves of thy life, thy girlhood be 
hold and whose future was full of promise as a4 A golden ladder which thy feet shall climb 
summer morning when it rises out from the east ? To womanhood: may love, and peuce, and grace 
and walks upon the mountains, and the winds ) Hang their great pearls around thee: and may God 
swing their great censers of perfume before it, and ( Make thy years censers, filling many hearts 
the birds commence its sweet service; for just as With odors of sweet spices. 
was her dawn, just. so fair did its sunshine and By that name* 
sweet songs prophecy her day, but Death made ¢ Which we laid softly down, three Aprils since, 
ready his bow, and-for her too is the hard pillow ) Under the springing grass—by that sweet life, 
and the green quilting which the spring shall draw ( Like a tune half-completed, which flowed out 
over it. The windows looking westward. We pray God 
Or perhaps this “death in the family” came to “ Thou hast one Florence, Father! spare Thy gift, 
one whose years were ripe as the fruit the wind § The sweet child, Florence, to the love on earth!” 
shakes from its boughs in October, one who sat % Emilie Florence Townsend, 
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HOW AMERICAN WOMEN LOSE THEIR 
HEALTH. 

Under this title, “Aunt Harrie,” who writes 
the excellent “ Letters to the Girls,” sends us some 
remarks which touch the subject on one of its many 
sides, and merit attention. Her stand point is 
worth considering. It is not alone in cities that 
the health of American women takes a low range. 
Wasted forms and pale faces meet us everywhere 
in the country, and the grave-yards there receive 
for tenants quite as many, in proportion, as our 
city cemeteries. But, let “Aunt Hattie” speak :— 


“That we American women are fragile, delicate, 
and incapable of enduring hardship, is an indispu- 
table fact, and the sooner the men realize this 
truth, and forget how much work their mothers 
accomplished, the better it will be for both them 
and us. 

“There has been such a sudden deterioration in 
health from the one that gave us being, to us, that 
the sphere we should have moved in has not been 
prepared, and we have had to labor in a place we 
were entirely unfitted for. Trying to meet our 
surroundings many of us have sunk down into 
helpless invalids, t» say nothing of those quietly 
resting in their graves under this unwritten, but 
true epitaph, ‘ Died of Overwork.’ 

“Tn the first place, most of us marry too young; $ 
passing from the school-room to housekeepers and § 
mothers, before practice has made housekeeping 
either a perfect or pleasant duty; and the blunders 
and failures, combined with the anxiety to excel, 
and please our husbands, and the pride to equal our 
mothers-in-law, form not a small part of the burden 
of care which steals from us the freshness of life, 
and the brightness of hope, and stamps our brows 
with a base counterfeit insignia of age! If we 
would only work under our mothers, who under- 
stand just how much we have strength to do, until 
we became so accustomed to household duties that, 


' like any other thing well understood, they become 


an easy task, what a blessing it weuld be to us! 

“Tn the next place, too much is required of us, or 
we require too much of ourselves. We commence 
married life—at least many of us do—by doing our 
own ironing, baking, and sewing. Everything 
passes along well, perhaps, until a clerk or hired 
man is added to the family. Three meals then in- 
variably have to be cooked, whether headache is a 
visitor or not; and there are no more picked-up 
dinners of berry and milk, or cold sliced ham and 
pie, because careless, girlish footsteps have strayed 
too far, and only returned just as the clock told the 
hour of noon. Clerks and hired men will not, or 
we think they will not, which is the same, excuse 
any derelictions from duty like a loving, forbearing 
husband, and though the work may not be too 
hard, yet the little ever present care that attends 
keeping a boarder makes the limbs weary and the 
heart heavy ere the close of day. 

“When the dear little Frankys and Ninas are 
given to our homes, most of us, after the lapse of a 
few weeks, take up our daily duties, multiplied 
fourfold by care of baby, without additional help. 
The sweet, precious, bothersome pets, are sure to 
wake up just as the starched shirt is opened for the 
iron, or the sponge for bread is bubbling up over 
the top of the bowl and if once in a while we feel 
so thankful they are asleep in the right time, the 
fear that some caller’s loud knock, or other unavoid- 
able noise will awake them, makes us work as if an 
armed man stood by us, urging us on to hurried action. 
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“Double duties, broken slumbers, and too much 
care, soon tell upon us; and some morning we wake 
up and try to rise, and lay our heads back again 
wearily upon our pillows—overtasked nature at last 
bas given up. Husband is now all solicitude; the 
most experienced physician is called; the best 
nurse is hired; baby is taken away to grandpa’s; 
and we are watched over with the most devoted 
love. But it is almost always too late; though we 
may recover and call ourselves well, yet much of 
the lightness and elasticity of youth is gone. We 
weary, and often b despondent, and our path- 
way seems full of burdens that we shrink from car- 


rying.” 





“THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER.” 

This is the title by which our artist has designated 
the fine steel engraving that graces the present 
number of the Home Magazine; but he has failed 
to give us the story of the “ Miller’s Daughter,” if 
he had one to tell. And what life is there without 
its story, its pleasant May times, and its sad No- 
vembers. Nothing very sad has mingled with the 
experiences of this young maiden, if we are to 
judge by the expression of her countenance. She 
is a little thoughtful, may be expectant. We would 
hardly guess wrong if we said there was a lover in 
the case, who might happen to make his appear- 
ance just at this time, and linger a moment to speak 
some tender words to dwell like precious things in 
the heart. Be that as it may, the picture is a plea- 
sant one, and suggestive; and we leave our fair 
readers to dream out the story for themselves. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mary E. F***#zz, 

Your letter did us good. It is of a kind that we 
are always glad to get, and that gives us a new 
stimulant. 

M. I. Y###q, 

We were glad for what you told us, and that you 
can say, “Oh, I would not be without the sweet 
teachings of the ‘Home Magazine’ for twice what 
it costs.” 

A..P. D. 

Another of yours has come, full of the love and 
hope which your letters always breathe. Forgive 
us that we acknowledge it so briefly. And may the 
“best gift” of life, be your lot and position. 

Mrs. B¥*#,4 G. M*¥#¥x, 

We area sorry for your “desolation,” and glad 
that it has not crushed you, and in the closing 
words of your letter—“ Your remembrance came 
up to our hearts, incense of thanks and blessings.” 
Miss ApELE P*#*s, 

If you knew how our time was occupied, and 
how seldom it is that our health permits us to leave 
home, you would see the impossibility of our exe- 
cuting your commissions. We cannot even attend 
to our own. 

We must again inform all those correspondents 
who send us their articles, that this department be- 
longs to Mr. Arthur, and all contributions must be 
forwarded to him. v. F. 
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APRIL. NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
The “child month” has opened her sweet eyes $ We hold this to be the very best magazine pub- 


again. Every brook that tho sun has unjocked is $ jished in the United States, and it is truly a ludy’s 
a laugh on the face of the mountains, as it chases 3 home magazine, and should be in hands of every 
down into the pastures, with a half frightened, half 5 hb of me Sood, oe bepatitnh -. > ™ 
‘ ‘ : ve + obs ach number, of itself, contains a casket of jewels 
a shout, like a child’s in mischievous 5 rich anid seni The steel and fashion plates are 
play. The linen wrappers of the winter are all > synerb, and these alone will recommend it to every 
taken off and rolled away, and in the open pastures S lady, The matter isof a high literary and moral 
and around the hedges one finds “samples,” and § character, and in this respect stands pre-eminent, 
“ proof-sheets” of that new green garment with and ag pa ee. eee be in ihe hands of every 
which the year is to cover the brown limbs of the § °7°-—“*ome /ournal, Aohomo, ind. 
eurth. It has for years been considered one of the best 
. , ladies’ magazines in the world that could be obtained 
Looking ap to the sky, one maqots sullen, sweet j for the-same price. It presents additional charms 
and loving asa child’s at the. baptismal font; and § fy» the coming year. In many respects we consider 
clouds which carry in their black folds showers of § it superior to Gopey, although it would be almost 
tears, that shall one day be soft grasses, and bud- ; impossible for us “tv keep house” without both of 
ding flowers. them.—Banner, Fayette, Mo. 


Tender, brooding winds stir the fluted tree-tops, 3 We do not know of a magazine that is better 


and in the mornings are heard the first lyrics of the conducted, nor one that is more fully imbued with 
: that Christian sentiment which cannot fail to elevate 
year, the blessed songs of the birds among the 


; ; and improve the moral. tone of its readers. It is 
branches and in the thickets, The days are full of } the best two dollar monthly that comes to our 


new stir, and thrill, and expectancy, and stand, 3 sanctum.— Missourian, Warrensburg, Mo. 

with clasped hands and faces turned to the east, } . we have already spoken in terms of the highest 
eager and listening, for over the mountains, afar § commendation of this family magazine; but it 
off, a voice calls to them, and they catch glimpses ? cannot be praised too highly for its high-toned, 


f a visi : and the > heart-touching truths, applicable to all conditions 
of a vision wondrous for glory and beauty: and the Of life,—Stateeman, St. Peter, Minn. 


Voice and the Vision is Summer! Y. F. T. 
——= We know of no periodical which progresses more 
YEARS AGO. rapidly than this. The “Home Magazine” may 
BY MES. H. E. G. AREY. justly be considered the best at the price that is 


night, Hamilton, C. W. . 

And voice answered voice with its notes of good It is.worth double the price asked for it, and 
cheer, should be found in every family everywhere.— 

While the frosty air swelled into billows of music, 3 Democrat, West Bend, Wis. 
With the loud-ringing chimes that proclaimed { Were we called upon to decide on the merits of 
the New Year, ; the various magazines of our country as indispen- 
+ gt oe ” . sable fire-side companions, we would unhesitatingly 
aero anamente se 7 yeu" from the maiden ¢ choose the Home Magazine.— Republican, Calduwell, 
My faint heart had worshiped for many a day— 2 gpio, 
One little-word—one—with such glory o’erladen, We love to recommend this’ growing favorite, 
As dimmed all the feast fires, and hallowed the day. ?No family can peruse this chaste and beautiful 


When the fires of high festival blazed on the mid- | published, and by far the cheapest.—Spectator, 





Ah, those peals to-night. ringing, production without becoming better and happier 
Those beams that shine, therefor.—D at, Jamestown, N. ¥. 
To no heart can be bringing This work has shaped its course in the right 


direction, and thoroughly won the esteem and 


Bneh Sah Se ae sion, patronage of the reading public.—Star, Manayunk, 
a. 


Years ago. 
Theee pillows r, aontd from. yon: tarres o'erflowing, Arthur’s tea home magazine. It should be found 
That cling to its gray stones, and roll from its } a¢ every fire-side, as it inculcates nothing but mo- 
brim, rality, refinement, and intelligence.—Neivs, St. An- 

Such welcome of joy on, the New Year bestowing, } thong, Minn. 


‘ Are mocked by our hearts with their jubilant} ‘This magazine is decidedly the best two dollar 
hymn. magazine published, and no family circle should be 
’Tis our life’s special festival, dear were the mea- 5 Without it—Journal, Pottsville, Pa. 
sures } If you want.an agreeable and instructive fire-side 


Our. hearts beat of yore, and we rouse them again } compen vr nage 1 the Home Magazine — 
Tn the sweet halls of memory, counting life’s trea- 5 PE. FOI ot 
Its bear a high tone of morality, and are 


) 
sures, 5 : ‘ 
Till fade the last beacons—we sleep not till then. } rr — oan , rom Ae Aa sweetness of style. 


Ula Barth's best Bow Year's Gh, It is, unquestionably, the best two dollar ladies’ 


Love's dearest boon, book published in America,—Union, Thibodauz, 
Life’s precious talisman, La. 
This night I won, It is one of the very best family magazines pub- 


Years ago.  lished.—Plain Dealer, Fort Madison, Jowa, 
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Furnished by Cooper & Conarp, Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, and engraved from 
actual costume, by Neville Johnson. Our illustration represents a black silk mantle, ornamented 
with rosettes, cord and tassel, and pompinette trimmings. A pleasant feature for a Summer 
garment is that the front forms, by its fullness, a pérfect, though open sleeve, thus combining 
comfort with a graceful appearance. 
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